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INTRODUCTION 


— 

The school is no longer perched as an ivory 
lower on the hill outside the town. It has long 
since put aside its toga, put on its street clothes, 
and come down to mingle with the people. And 
in doing so it has given the nod of recognition 
to the differences among children and among 
youth as they seek help in making their best ad¬ 
justments and contributions to the community 
life. Each year the school sees more clearly its 
unique function in American democracy. 


Much of the credit for this changed viewpoint 
goes to the research, experimentation, and de- 
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INTRODUCTION 


liberation that have come from the teaching pro - 
fesston itself. But much goes to the supporting 

society, tlie public who pays the bills, the fellow 
who asks lor returns on his investment - 


returns 



ifuit can be seen in the improved ways of people 
and communities. I he American school has its 

being i n t | ie beliefs and aspirations of the Amer- 

* 


ican people — in their way of life. 


leading on into the affairs of boys and girls and 
men and women, has not been an easy one to find. 
I his book is an attempt to review, to bring to- 
gethei, some ol the leading principles that have 
stood out as beacons to teachers and administra¬ 
tors who have made the journey. May they serve 
as guides to others who wish to make it. There 
is no claim lor newness in these statements, for 
i hey are the principles that have weathered the 
storm and promise to stand as signposts for the 
continued march of education. No credit is given 
lor their origin, for the writer has taken them, 
not Ironi the pages of books, but from the tongues 
and the actions of. teachers as they ply their trade 
day in and day out in classrooms all over America. 

I hese Principles represent the working tools of 
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the profession, but they are easier to recognize 
than to use. They are easier to endorse than to 

apply in practice. 

There is a close relationship and even an over- 
lapping in content among the sections of the book. 
There is a close relationship and at times an over¬ 
lapping among the miscellaneous principles pre¬ 
sented here. These similarities that appear call 
ior no apology to the reader. 1 he impossibility 
of drawing sharp distinctions need not be discon¬ 
certing to either author or reader, for teaching is 
to be looked upon as an interwoven human enter¬ 
prise rather than as the manipulation of a collec¬ 
tion of miscellaneous skills or techniques that can 
always be neatly classified. 

In endorsing the recognition of individual 
differences, the author has humored himselt by 
permitting some of the ideas to slip out in picture 
form rather than word form. Will the reader 
please consider the source as the same. Taken 
together, it is hoped that these statements and 
drawings will serve both the would-be teacher in 
training and die experienced teacher in service, 
as they both take time to try to figure out what 
it is that makes up die modern school. School 
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methods will change with time and place, but if 
psychologically sound and sociologically sincere, 
educational principles will serve indefinitely. 

This cross section of our professional thought 
and action should serve both graduate and under¬ 
graduate students, both teachers in training and 
teachers in service. The writer has tried to pre¬ 
sent a big study in a little package, in keeping 
with the busy life of a teacher. He has written 
for elementary-school, high-school, and college 
teacher alike. It is high time that we realized that 
the true principles of teaching recognize no arti¬ 
ficial and man-made distinctions between grade 
levels. 

9 

May this small handbook find its way into 
faculty meetings, administrative conferences, cur¬ 
riculum workshops, committee meetings, campus 
classrooms, and the pockets of individual teachers. 

V 

May it help to stimulate our continuous search 
for better schools. 

Harold Spears 



THE SCHOOL’S PURPOSES 


i The primary purpose of the American 
school is to train for American citizenship. 

It is one thing to endorse preparation foi 
American citizenship as the first task of the school, 
it is another to dissect American democracy into 
its specific principles and ideals; and it is yet 
another to set tip a training program attuned to 
these principles and to the prevailing conception 
of how learning takes place. 

Understanding will come from the school s 
program only ll practice m as we ll as know 
of the democratic way ol life is provided. Mete 
oratory, flag-saluting, and anthem-singing ait not 
enough. These practices should grow out ot 
fundamental appreciations ol democracy, tathei 
than be substituted for these appreciations, hiee- 

m 

dom in democracy springs from ei\ic tesponsi- 
bility, whether the action-situation be in the 
school society or in the larger society outside the 

school. 

Self-direction in the school society, diHeren- 
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dated curricula, respect for personal differences 
in the classroom, individual instead of group 
standards of accomplishment, the selection of 
leaders from one s group to help handle room and 
all-school government, pupil-teacher planning of 
school work to be carried out by a class group, 
lessons in sportsmanship on the playing field and 
in courtesy about the building, practice in think¬ 
ing critically through questions meaningful to the 
ones doing the thinking, pooling opinions with 
the group in co-operative attack upon a common 
problem, respecting the right of the other fellow 
to his opinion, and a hundred and one other prac¬ 
tices that reflect the American way of life — these, 
wherever used over the nation, are conditioning 

O 

school children and youth with a love of country 
tfiat cannot be easily shaken. Yes, an appreciation 
of American democracy must be taught; it can¬ 
not be left to chance. 

2. The wholesome development of the 
pupil cannot he considered aside from the 
school’s obligation to train for American 
democracy. 

1 he primary purpose of the American public 
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school is to train for American democracy, and 
the closely related secondary purpose is the edu¬ 
cation of each boy and girl, in so far as possible, 
up to the limit of his capabilities. Although this 
interest in the welfare of the individual pupil in 
itself reflects the democratic appreciation of per¬ 
sonal worth, it does not follow that this emphasis 
alone will assure the fulfillment of the primary 
purpose of public education. 

In fact, it is doubtful whether the average 
layman truly appreciates all the implications of 
this first obligation of the school. Parenthood in ' 
its very nature is child-centered, and invites the 
mother or father to look upon the school chiefly 
as the means of improving the personal status ol 
his own child in the world. Does he test the 
effectiveness of the school’s training by the form 
that his child uses in written expression or by the 
social function to which he puts such knowledge? 

Does he test the school by his son’s ability to 
make the team or by the co-operative tendencies 
he develops after he makes it? 

Does he test the school by the marks his son 
makes in the American history course, or by anv 
social consciousness of community affairs he dis- 
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plays after taking the course? He may be more 
apt to base his judgment of the high school on the 
success that his son makes in college than on the 
percentage of all youth of high-sc hool age that 
the high school is able to hold in school until 
graduation. The true social purposes of educa¬ 
tion in American democracy are at least hazily, 
if at all, appreciated by the average taxpayer. 

These considerations imply that, alter all, 
teaching has become a prolession that marks the 
one properly trained in the woik as nunc keenly 
aware of the function and the possible foim oi 
the educational program than is the layman. 
Teachers must attain this professional stature 
that comes with a thorough and unbiased stuch 
of their trade, and once attained, this stature must 
be reflected in improved lay understanding oi the 
true purposes and maximum possibilities of or¬ 
ganized schooling. 

Parents as well as teachers must come to appre¬ 
ciate that the effectiveness of a school must be 
determined, not by studying its graduates, but by 
studying the improved conditions in the com 
munity in which they make their homes and rear 
their families. The truly wholesome develop 


io 


the schools purposes 


mem of a school child is reflected in the more 
wholesome civic and social situations that he 
brings to his school, and later to his community, 
because ol such schooling. 

o 


3* Classrooms and schools should represent 
a fine balance between co-operative en¬ 
deavor and individual enterprise. 

1 here is, and perhaps there always will be. 
something about the realities of life that invites 
die school to lead each child to work for his ouod 
and to judge realistically what he can and what 
lie cannot do. It is a nohle thing lor a person 
io stand on his own leet rather than to depend 
upon his lei low creatures for his maintenance. 
It is likewise noble for him to achieve to better 
things and to be able to move ahead by means of 
his own abilities and skills. 


This individual enterprise might be called the 
11101 e selfish side ol the educational endeavor. 


Balancing individual enterprise there needs to be 


the co-operative endeavor of the pupils, endeavor 
that finds its goal in the common good rather than 
m tlie advancement of the individual for his own 


sake. Teachers must work at both tasks, and in 
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doing so there is no reason for conflict between 
the two goals. Only through the protection ol 
,he common welfare can the individual advance 
in American life, and only through the advance¬ 
ment of the individual can the common welfare 

be protected. 

4. The business of the school is to make 
successes rather than failures. 

A school staff should never set itself up as a 
screening body to select among the chihlien that 
come through its classes, marking these as hopeful, 
these as questionable, and these as ol no promise 
at all. The teaching function is to help children 
rather than to judge them, to take each as he 
comes and to help him along as best we can. 

There is always the teacher who hesitates to 
pass on to the next grade certain children who 
will be considered unprepared by the teacher 
at that next level. There is always the teacher 
who fails a good percentage of the students who 
take his course, justifying in his own mind such 
failure on the basis of so-called standards. There 
is always the teacher who finds it easier to fail a 

i 

child than to instruct him. There is always the 
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tea cher who fails a student as punishment for 

teacher assignments not carried out. 

Failures in the first and second grades usually 
represent school expectations set be\ond child 
maturity. At any grade level or in any subject 
field the school is challenged to discover the 
talents of the child — regardless ol how dim they 
may be — and to capitalize and build upon them. 
To emphasize his weaknesses, and to penalize him 
lor them, represents a process as financially waste¬ 
ful to the public as it is psychologically unfair to 
the child. 

5. The good school does not limit its ef¬ 
forts to preparation for life , for it is life 
itself. 

If we conceive of schooling as mainly picking 
up this course, this skill, and this fact lor possible 
future use, then it would naturally follow that in 
this race for the promised land ahead — adulthood 
— children and youth should skip grades and cut 
corners as they cleverly beat out their competitors, 
but if we don’t guard against it, this fallacious 
thinking will saddle us with a school promising 
no immediate satisfaction to the student, a cold- 
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blooded school tiiat tips its hat not to children, 
but only to honors, awards, credits, marks, pro¬ 
motions, and graduation — yes, a graduation pre¬ 
sented as the acme of it all, a commencement 
bolstered with its “thank-goodness-that’s-past” and 
“now-I'm-going-somewhere” attitudes. 

In our intense interest to hurry young people 
on to something ahead in life, rather than to help 
them to live richly and fully at all age and grade 
levels, we will be granting the AB degree at the 
end of the fourteenth grade, the high-school 
diploma at the end of the tenth, the elementary 
diploma at the end of the sixth, and, if we don’t 
watch, we will be hurrying the baby away from 
the mother’s arms at age one or two and awarding 
a BI (bachelor of infancy) degree. 



What's toe Hurry, Lao? 
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Stop to think of it: there's nothing so grand 
and alluring about adulthood that we should 
hurry children through sc hool to bring them into 
that promised land ahead of schedule. If there 
are potential leaders among the student body who 
because of their abilities seem to invite early pio- 
motion or the skipping of grades, tis far be tter 
to keep them in line with their age and maturity 
groups, and to enrich their school experiences at 
all levels by enabling them to sharpen those lead¬ 
ership possibilities through group situations that 
call upon their powers. Not only they, but their 
schoolmates secure the benefits. 

just as soon as schooling is seen in its right 
light as something functioning for the present, 
then it is recognized as a true part of the learner s 
here-and-now existence rather than merely prepa¬ 
ration for his life ahead. Its help to his present 
is its greatest promise of help to his future. In 
this case the test of schooling becomes not so 

O 

flinch a matter of marks and honors in subjects, 
but rather how one uses his learning to improve 
his living with his fellows. These are true and 
not artificial satisfactions, whether they come at 
Grade 2 or Grade 11. 
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6. American society cannot afford to pay 

I or an educational program that does not 

function in the here-and -now affairs of 
men . 1 

Support of public education has not come 
easily in America. The extent of the school pro 
gram has always rested strictly upon the will of 
die people. This will continue to be the case. 

The large-city school board that deliberates at 
length on the increase of the annual school budget 
by three million dollars has as its counterpart the 
small town board that deliberates for an hour on 
the pioposal to spend a hundred dollars for equip¬ 
ment for a kindergarten. 

ill ere conies a time when the townspeople in 
a small community say openly that they think the 
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teachers are being paid enough. Likewise, there 
comes a time when a citv will vote more money 
to dispose of its sewage but no more to build its 
schools; when it will spend more for buses to 
c irrv its citizens across town but no more for 

j 

schools to carry its children up the socio-economic 
ladder. 

Tlie public not only watches with caution its 
expenditure for schools, but it keeps eternal 
vigilance over the use made ol that expenditure. 
In the case of the lower school, the average citizen 
continually asks first that the child be helped to 
read, to write, and to use numbers, and that the 
school take a warm, personal interest in him. 

In the case of the upper school, the public 
must see that the work taken in the high school 
has made a difference — for the better — in the 
life of that student, that it has helped him with 
his here-and-now affairs. American society cannot 
afford to pay — it will not pay — for an educa¬ 
tional program that does less. As school adminis¬ 
tration turns to the people for the support of an 
increased school budget, it must be able to rrive 

proof of returns upon the investment made to 
date. 
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7 . There is no conflict between the activ¬ 
ity approach to education and the funda¬ 
mentals approach. 

At times there lias arisen with both educators 

4 * 

and laymen a feeling that to approach schooling 
through activities is to deny the importance of 
certain fundamentals, or vice versa. This is hardly 
the case. The two can support each other. 

The fundamentals, as ordinarily conceived by 
the layman who uses the term, represent facility 
in (1) reading, (2) written expression, and (3) 
the use of numbers. The typical teacher and the 
typical school endorse these and add such funda¬ 
mentals as facility in (1) oral expression, (2) 
co-operative living (democracy), (3) healthful 
living, (4) problem solving (thinking), (5) 
wholesome recreation, and (6) moral and ethical 
values. 

The second-grade teacher who goes all out for 
a six-weeks activity treating dairying does not 
deny the goals expressed in the fundamentals 
mentioned above. The trip to the dairy, the visit 
of the milkman to the classroom, the collecting 
of pictures of dairy cattle from magazines, the 
classifying and pasting of the pictures into book- 
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leu, the development of the farm scene on the 
pinning board, the showing ol the dairy film, and 
a dozen other interesting activities aid the teacher: 
in establishing such facilities as reading, writing, 
using numbers, expressing oneself orall)', working 
co-operatively, understanding health rules, solv 
ing problems, having wholesome fun, and estab 
lishing values. 

The fifth-grade teacher who builds a semester’s 
work around a letter-writing project, in which 
the class members are corresponding with chil¬ 
dren in the other sections of the United States, 
does not sacrifice reading, language study, liiston. 
and geography in tire approach. Instead, such 
study takes on significance and meaningful inter¬ 
est through the joint enterprise. 

S. Complex societies call for complex 
schools . 

I he beginning teacher enters his first class 
room with an extensive background of teaching 
experience, but it is not really his. It is that oi 
*11 ^e teachers with whom he has come in con- 
tact in the classrooms of his own schooling, but 
it is experience that he is apt to use. So easily 


< 



A Complex Society Calls for a Complex School 
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have the practices of one generation of teachers 
been passed on to the next, it has indeed been 
difficult for the beginner to do other than to Like 
for granted just about everything, hom educa¬ 
tional goals on down to classroom questions and 
answers. It is so much simpler to teach as we 
were taught than to explore the unknown pos- 

m 

sibilities of the calling. 

Acting as a force counteracting this tendeno 
to perpetuate indefinitely a single pattern of 
schooling, without questioning it, is the con¬ 
stantly shifting conception of teaching and learn 
ing that springs from apparent differences in 
school populations and school districts, educa¬ 
tional research and experimentation, improved 
training programs, and the persistent efforLs of 
leaders in the field to keep the school in step with 
general social progress. 

It is pleasant to think back to the storybook 
conception of a true teaching situation, repre¬ 
sented by Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and 
the child on the other. But the modem Ameri¬ 
can does not live in a simple world of ideas and 
logs. Even if the teacher did want to escape to 
his humble formula of teaching, in these days 
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of paper and pulp shortages logs are indeed 


scarce; and as man grapples with Ins problems of 

* * * A _ « a 1% n #* 


dav-to-day existence, it is quite appaient that 

7 _ . r • t_ _ 1-- 




there is no overabundance of ideas — at least, no 


overabundance of the right ones. 


^ — 

It is these very problems of everyday exist- 

a V- a I A- .JL. m — a**. Am 


en< e that mark the teacher’s job as one that takes 

Am * m * 1 _ . 1 . 1 . -m % ^ 


place in the civic whirl of things, rather than in 

_ 1 * . _ _ 1 ^ » tiY /XT' l /I A I 


the quiet wood. Modern man lives in a world of 

i _i _IT ...h i/dt nnc 


intricate gadgetry, the development of which has 

£* _ - t »-* | / %r| f d\ 


called for the development of more intricate 

ii r -..-K • U in turn 


social and civic institutions, all of which in turn 


lias resulted in a world of highly complex human 

• A 1 _ ^ W f I _ 


relationships. This is the setting lor the develop 

i • • _ r _ _ tlw> 


ment of the ideas and the qualities of men, the 

« * 


setting for the business of education. 


Preparation for teaching becomes more rathei 

^ 1 _ _—r — f ii/) 


than less complicated each year, not because the 


schools of education and the certification offices 


want to make it so of their own accord, but be- 

m — 


cause 


their actions reilect the ever-increasing 


complication of American life itself. And since 

. i __ tKp 


schools today are social institutions that serve the 


onranized life of tlie people, the work ol teachers 

_ . . A 1*1 * J. _ l-v r% O/^ - 


V/l * * - — — l * 

must reflect directly this life which is to be ad- 


vanced through such service. 
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A people with a simple social and economic 
system ask of their schools only a simple system 
of education, while a people with a highly com¬ 
plex existence must demand a much more com 
plex system of education. The same principles 
of learning might serve both situations, but the 
same program of study or the same set of teachers' 
practices could not. The ever-changing pattern 
of American education during the past three 
hundred years is definite proof that the people 
demand a school that bears meaning to the ad¬ 
vancement of their everyday aft; urs. 
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9. Good teaching is a matter of drawing- 
out rather than a matter of putting-in . 


Psychology has not yet told 11s exactly how 
learning takes place, and we cannot wait for the 
perfect answer — school must go on. However, it 
is assured that learning is an active sort of thine, 
that it comes from within, and through the 
learners doing something about or with his sur¬ 
roundings - people and things. The teacher and 
the instructional materials form an important 
part of these surroundings. 

O 


All these facts go to say that we don’t give 
learning to a child; we promote it with him. We 
don’t put education into him; we draw it out. 
Effective learning asks that he accept purposes 
and make the effort himself, the teacher helping 
to direct the activity that will lead him to his 


goals. In the process, the results that are achieved 
be they skills in reading or a drawing rich with 

I ^ _ 1 t . 

- reflect the unique nature of 


“Oioi and design 

O 
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the learner, the something that has come from 
him alone. 

Teaching, then, must be appreciated as much 
harder than assigning something for pupils “to 
learn.” Determining the possibilities for learn- 
ing inherent in each child, setting the stage to 
bring forth each talent and each skill, and taking 

O o 

advantage of the group situation of the classroom 
without permitting it to react against the develop- 
ment of any one child — all these are a part ol 
the skill that is exercised by a good teacher. 

To determine the combination of events and 
factors that will excite the child to respond to the 
fullest measure, to put his best foot foremost — 
this is the challenge that teachers face in setting 
the stage of a learning situation. 


i o. Learning is an active and not a passive 
process . 

Children are busy people. Their lives are full 
of many things - important things. They are 
active. They are improving their ways of doing 
things. They are learning as they are doing. 

The school does not give the child his educa- 
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tion. He can never receive it in this passive 
manner. But a school can set up the situation so 
that through his own activity the child can learn. 

When “telling time” opens the day in the first 
grade, Henry is going to profit most by coming 
up in front of the group, from his chair, and 
telling the important thing that happened to him 
on the way to school. Learning to express himself 
with assurance before the group cannot come 
from sitting passively in his chair throughout the 
period, any more than ability to swim can come 
to his older brother without his getting into the 
water. 


11. In preparing for citizenship , teaching 
about democracy isn't nearly as effective as 
teaching through democratic procedure . 

Since a person learns by doing, the school 
must provide practice as well as knowledge of 
democratic living. State legislators in most states 
have placed in the statutes mandates requiring 
the teaching of American history and American 
government. Had these legislators been aware 

O 

of what the educational profession knows about 

i 
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how learning takes place, they would have coupled 
such legislation with the requirement that schools 
provide practice in democratic living. 

Free speech, free press, the right of discussion 
and criticism, the appreciation of the rights of 
others, the rule of the majority, the worth of the 
individual in American life, and dozens of other 
principles of American democracy can be read 
and recited in a classroom, but they can be firmly 
rooted in the lives of school children only if those 
children are given the chance to practice the prin¬ 
ciples in the planned life of the school. Chance 
situations are not enough. 

Through actual practice in classroom and 

other school situations the pupil best comes to 

appreciate democracy. The teacher who wishes 

to teach democracy must first see that his own 

procedures respect the principles that he would 

strengthen with his pupils. Sharing the planning 

with the pupils, respecting the worth of each 

child, and using classroom methods that require 

co-operative action of the pupils are but a few of 

the steps toward democracy that are open to any 
teacher. 
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12. Co-operation is a complicated and es¬ 
sential social tool of democracy, the use of 
which must be taught rather than left to 
chance or to trial and error. 

Schools commonly rate citizenship qualities 
on a home report card but give nc systematic 
training in them. 

A high school often takes the liberty to mark 
a student on this quality without giving him the 
training systematically. For instance, a history 
teacher may limit his efforts at citizenship teach¬ 
ing to the content of his subject, and rate the 
student’s co-operation on the basis of his overt 
reactions to the course requirements. 

In teaching children to co-operate for the 
common good, teachers must take advantage ol 
group situations that they set up for the purpose. 
For instance, one teacher may be handling his 
civics class of 30 in five groups of six students 
each. The techniques of group action, involving 
the responsibility of the individual to the group 
and the group to the individual, are carefully dis¬ 
cussed and established. Parallel situations in his¬ 
tory or out-of-school community' life are used as 
examples. Assignments in the class are often 
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handled by the five groups rather than by all 
pupils as individuals. The give-and-take of the 
six members of a committee and their sharing of 
responsibilities means much to this teacher in his 
effort to sharpen with his pupils an appreciation 
of co-operation. As the five class groups merge 
their projects and reports into a whole-class enter¬ 
prise, again co-operative techniques come to the 
front. 

Co-operation is not something to be taken for 
granted by schools. It is a significant social tool 
calling for careful teaching and practice in its 
use under the direction of the school. 



13. The learner cannot be considered aside 
fro?n his environment. 


The learner always has his feet mired in his 
own particular environment. Some of its ele¬ 
ments are common to the soil of the others in the 
class, but many of the features are peculiar to his 
world alone. 


It is true that the twenty-eight students before 

you have in common the subject which brings 
them 


“in uncommon 


1 together, but they have 
their varied backgrounds. A father whose work 
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takes him from home days at a time, a trouble¬ 
some complexion, an exceptionally high reading 

* 

ability, a broken home, a close friend, a mother 
working, a before-school paper route, sole owner¬ 
ship of a sports roadster, membership in a clique, 
a reeling of insecurity, and a hundred and one 
other personal distinctions have their bearing on 
the classroom assignment. An assignment in his¬ 
tory or arithmetic means twenty-eight different 
things to twenty-eight different class members, so 
naturally it cannot mean just one thing to the 
teacher. 
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Environment is not a cloak that is shed upon 
entrance to the schoolhouse. It is the mud on our 
feet that we carry around with us, the mud that 
we can’t shake off. It would be a waste of paper 
to belabor the point that the more you know 
your students, the greater the teaching advantage 
you hold. 

14. Personality plays a great part in life . 

You must not discount personality in the class¬ 
room. It is history by now that some years ago 
an intensive New York Regents survey of the 
school practices of that state revealed that, by and 
large, schoolteachers minimize personality while 
t the business and social worlds capitalize upon it, 
and that, whether we like it or not, personal im¬ 
pressions made by boys and girls who apply for 
jobs weigh more heavily than school records. 

, Remember that the person in front of you in 
[ die d ass is first a personality and only second a 
\ student of the thing you are trying to teach. If 
H there is any doubt in your mind about this, just 
K n °te how a particular little Flossie in the group 
t re ^ eases with ease the pent-up kittenish antics of 
the boy next to her. As a teacher of a subject, it 

f 
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may be difficult for you at times to remem bet that 
this action is more essential co the perpetuation 
of the race than the assignment for the day. At 
least, it should be no shock to the biology teacher. 

If we are inclined to overlook the personality 
factor, perhaps it is because so many of our tradi¬ 
tional pedagogical procedures deal with judging 
and grading children in their mastery of facts and 
skills, and, as teachers who want to be fair, we 
lean over backwards in being on guard against 
the student who would “polish the apple" or 
“turn on his personality to secure a standing in 
the teacher’s scheme of things that is above his 
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actual scholastic performance. Out in life, gray 
matter, personality, and effort are all three rolled 
into one, and perhaps only in academic institu¬ 
tions do we try to break them apart. 

15. The student who is learning is working 
for himself rather than for the teacher. 

Schooling should not be a matter of children 
performing for teachers. Psychologically it could 
better be conceived as teachers working for chil¬ 
dren, and children working for themselves. The 
teacher who has a deep interest in her students 
indeed works diligently for them as she sets the 
stage for learning. 

It is human nature for a person to like to have 
the approval of his accomplishment from one 
whom he respects. It is natural for a child to look 
to a teacher for this commendation, but the work 
itself must reflect his own purposes and represent 
intrinsic benefits to him. His learning satisfac¬ 
tions must be deeper than that of pleasing the 
teacher. 
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If students are to be permitted to work for 
themselves, the classroom cannot be geared to a 
teacher’s stop-and-go signal, activity in such case 
beginning with her assignment and stopping 
abruptly at its completion until she tells them 
something else that she wants done. Under this 
system even the brighter students lose initiative 

i 

and are soon conditioned to await the teacher’s 
order before going beyond the assignment. It is 
relatively easy for schooling to become little more 
than children doing what teachers want them to 
do for them. 



Even though school children may not always 
appreciate this significant fact about learning — 
that they are working for themselves — at least 
the teachers should have the distinction death 
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in mind. Getting a child to work for himself is 
indeed a difficult teaching procedure, for it asks 
first for the clearing of pupil purposes in relation¬ 
ship to teaching goals, and eventually for the 
clearing away of nonessential obstructions as the 
learner moves ahead. 


16. We must not mistake conformity for 
learning . 

Classrooms in our schools usually average 
about 35 children per teacher. The mere presence 
of this many children in one group situation acts 
as a pressure to push a teacher into uniform pro¬ 
cedures and assignments. 

Be it fourth grade, seventh, or tenth, ease oi 
operation suggests first the same assignment for 
all, the same ground to be covered — with compro¬ 
mises coming where necessary. Pupil conformity 
to a given set of classroom conditions, common to 
all in the room, slips into the teacher’s kit of 
tricks before she realizes it. And it is assumed 
that those who conform best to this given pro¬ 
cedure learn best. The satisfaction the teacher 
receives from a child who willingly follows her 
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directions may mislead her into concluding that 
learning is there. 

The child’s conformity to a prescribed class¬ 
room program is no assurance of learning. He 
may go through the day-by-day routine of meet¬ 
ing in all or in part the teacher s requirements, 
but growth is not necessarily assured. Learning is 
much more intricate than following directions, 
and teaching is much more intricate than giving 
them. 

17 . Learning begins where the learner is , 
not where the teacher is. 

In earlier days, as teachers we stood on the 
mountain top and tried to coax our students in 
the valley below to scale the heights and join us 




GEE, KIDS, LOOK WHERE 
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1 am 

UP HERE 




among the beauties above. Some reached us; 
many more gave up, discouraged. For example, 
in tenth-year English we required Julius Caesar of 
all, regardless of level of reading ability or literary 
appreciation. 

Today we begin with the student, first de¬ 
termining where he stands in respect to the par¬ 
ticular area in which we are working, and then, 
using all the teaching ingenuity that we can 
muster, we begin the long and tedious climb up 
the trail with him, going just as far as he can go. 
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Some will go to the mountain top — they may 
have been near it to begin with — but others will 
climb but a short distance this time. For example, 
we approach American literature by determining 
which American literature is now functioning in 
the lives of Tom, Dick, and Mary. If Tom is on 
the Superman level, Dick on the Lone Ranger 
level, and Mary on the Book-of-the-Month-Club 
level, then our methods will appreciate the fact. 

Whether it is in establishing number concepts 
at fourth grade, ability to write at second, or 
music appreciation at eleventh, the truth still 
holds. Only by knowing in so far as possible the 
level at which your students now stand can you 
expect them to climb effectively with you toward 
higher goals. Growth always begins where the 
individual learner is, not where the teacher is. 

h 

Get your teaching satisfactions from the progress 
he makes from that point, and avoid the frustra¬ 
tions of his failure to reach a goal that you might 
arbitrarily set closer to yourself than to him. This 
simple principle of schooling denies no teacher 
the right to his teaching standards and ideals, but 
it asks that they be attuned to the realities at hand. 
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18 . Learning begins where the child is 
now , not where he was yesterday or where 
» he will be tomorrow. 

Just as learning begins where the child is and 
not where the teacher is, so it begins where the 
child is now — not where he was yesterday or 
where he will be tomorrow. 

To begin where he was some time ago lacks 
the stimulation of work geared to his present 
ability. To begin where he will be some time 
hence means discouragement or frustration. 

To begin where the child is implies that the 
teacher knows him well, knows him in all the 
various ramifications of the fifth grade, or what¬ 
ever other grade she is teaching. It means that she 
knows each child that way. 

This necessity of close personal relationship 
between teacher and student invites the school 
to follow the plan of moving the teacher up with 
a class for two or three years. For instance, 
kindergarten, first, and second grade could well 
be a teaching sequence for a teacher before she 
goes back to pick up another kindergarten group. 
Third, fourth, and fifth, or fourth, fifth, and sixth,. 

k are possibilities. 
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19 . The teacher cheats the child of part of 
his education unless he permits him to en¬ 
gage in all three of the closely related as¬ 
pects of a learning situation , namely , (1) 
planning the experience , (2) carrying it 
out , ( 3 ) evaluating it. 

In the traditional assign-study-recite pattern 
of schooling, the pupil is permitted to engage in 
only the second of the three related aspects of a 
learning situation — carrying out the task. The 
teacher has done all the planning and has made 
the assignment. In this system, once the pupil 
has carried out the assignment, the teacher alone 
will judge or grade the work. 

In many areas of the classroom program, 
teachers are finding it possible, and much more 
profitable educationally, to incorporate the pupil 
in the learning act from the very beginning, and 
to include him in it to the very end. The pupil 
shares in planning the activities to be carried out, 
he carries them through, and, once the work is 
brought to a conclusion, he helps to evaluate his 
accomplishment. Yes, school days and school years 
are too short for teachers to cheat their pupils of 
valuable aspects of the learning situation. 
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20 . Growth in school cannot always be 

a year . 

The graded system of American schools, and 
the frequently accompanying mid-year entrance 
and promotion system, have falsely encouraged 
teachers to think that growth can in all cases be 
measured by the semester or the year. 

For a particular child, advancement in a 
formal school activity such as reading or writing, 
or in a less formal one such as co-operating with 
the group, may not be very noticeable in the 
course of one semester or one year. Such develop¬ 
ment comes in spurts and is not a steady thing. 
The typical marking and promotion system has 
led schools to judge pupil progress as though 
development were a steady process. 

There is a growing tendency for teachers and 
schools to judge development in larger blocks of 
time. For instance, primary grades up through 
third might act as the first block. The teachers 
in that division get their satisfactions from seeing 
the difference in the development of each child 
between the time he enters the kindergarten and 
the time he leaves third grade, rather than on the 


measured by a semester or even by 
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basis of how much lie advances in the five months 
of one semester. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grades could be 
looked upon as another block for judging de¬ 
velopment. The seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
could be grouped as a third block, and the three 
senior-high years as another. Thus, to judge child 
development in larger blocks of schooling means 
oreater satisfactions to teachers and more normal 

O 

progress through school for children. 

2 I . The child has the right to receive the 
satisfactions of his schooling here and nov) y 
rather than to be 'promised their delivery in 
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Every year there are schools all over America 
violating this simple psychological directive, and 
operating as though the main function of the 
work of each grade were to get the student into 
the next, as though the main purpose of attend* 
ing elementary school were to pass on into that 
promised land — the high school. Once there, he 

finds — 

each lesson pointed toward the examination 

I • 

ahead, 

each examination pointed toward passing the 
course, 

each course pointed toward the credits to be 
received for it, 

each credit pointed toward graduation, and 

graduation pointed toward college or life.” 
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Subjects, once passed, have served their pur¬ 
pose in such a drive for the promised land-a 
conception of education that does riot demand oi 

the school any immediate satisfactions for the 
learner. 

As a high-powered lubricant for this peda¬ 
gogical machinery, the marking system has been 
blended with grade promotion and the Carnegie 
unit-and-credit scheme. The threat of low marks 
and failure is used to keep the eyes of the weak 
and weary upon the step ahead, while the satis¬ 
faction of high marks and honors serves as the 
come-on for the more competent. 

The school needs to challenge to the utmost 
the abilities and talents of children, but the chal- 
lenge needs to be set up with emphasis upon in¬ 
trinsic satisfactions in accomplishment and with 
due recognition of individual differences. There 
is competition in life, and there will always be 

m 

recognition for initiative in getting ahead in the 
world, but such competition outside the class¬ 
room usually recognizes capacities and limita¬ 
tions. The grocer does not compete with die 
plasterer; the two have mutual respect for the 
abilities of the other. The man who appreciates 
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the music of Beethoven does not see himseli in 
competition with the one who likes only the cur¬ 
rently popular dance bands. The woman who 
writes nothing more than an occasional letter to 
some member of her family does not compete in 
written composition with the one who writes a 
daily column for the newspaper syndicate. The 
banker uses mathematics frequently, but in doing 
so he is not more honored than the physician who 
uses it seldom and at times poorly. 

Satisfactions in school accomplishment will be 
most meager for many children if they continue 
to be in the form of marks and honors, received 
as compensation for work past, and as leads to 
better things still ahead. 

22 . Use strengthens and disuse weakens. 

The eternal challenge to the schools will con¬ 
tinue to be to teach those things that people find 
useful. 

Although it took research studies to show the 
rate at which information and skills, once learned, 
slip away when no longer called up for use, the 

most common garden variety of teacher knows 
that her students are goinsr to remember longest 

n o o 
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the things they will use and to forget soonest those 
that they won't use. 

This is significant to a teacher in determining 
emphasis. For instance, the fourth-grade teacher 
who is teaching California as the social studies 
topic for the year will first determine the bigger 
appreciations, attitudes, or ideas that she wishes 
to establish. She will then marshal the facts that 
will best help to establish these, realizing that the 
facts in themselves are likely to fall away from 
the learner in time, but that the larger apprecia¬ 
tions, attitudes, or ideas are most likely to find 
continued use through subsequent life situations. 
And through such continued use they will be 
rounded out and strengthened. 

Skill subjects, such as typing, are taught in 
the late high-school years, near the time those 
skills will be continued in the after-school office 
position. The skill of writing is taught in the 
early grades because the ability will be strength¬ 
ened by the repeated use that will come in the 
following school grades. The teaching of spell¬ 
ing, as lists of words unrelated to the child’s 
everyday, in-and-out-of-school use of words, is an 
oversight of the fact that use of things once 
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learned strengthens them and disuse weakens 
them. 

23 . Praise is a greater educational force 
than blame. 

People do their best work when they are en¬ 
couraged in their efforts. This is as true of chil¬ 
dren's work in the school as it is of Mothers 
work in the home or Dad s work at the office. 

In the case of a child at any grade level — 
from kindergarten to twelfth grade — emphasis 
upon the little thing that he does rvell will pay 
lar more educational dividends than will criticism 
ol the many things that he may be doing wrong. 

Naturally, good teachers do not give false 
praise. Good teachers watch for the things they 
can commend, patiently encouraging the child to 
do the best that he can. Certainly there are wron^ 

O 

answers in the subtraction problems, but they 
will not be emphasized over and beyond the many 
more correct answers. There are still some 
teachers who wield a wicked red pencil, who 
make three misspelled words on a one-page book 
'eport seem more significant than the 150 correct 
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ones — even more significant than the ideas the 
student has expressed. 

It is the worth in the child’s effort — feeble as 
it may be — for which the good teacher is on the 
lookout. Yes, there will be mistakes, but human 
nature seems to be set up in such a way that 
people advance on their accomplishments, not 

on their failures. 

In addition to bringing better educational 
results, building students up through encourage¬ 
ment makes teaching a much more pleasant job 
than tearing them down through criticism. There 
are a number of research studies that reveal that 
praise brings better educational results than 

blame. 

24 . Educators need to respect the research 
that has been carried out in their profession , 
just as any other profession follows its lend¬ 
ings. 

The teaching of reading in the lower grades, 
as practiced in most classrooms today, shows that 
we are respecting the research of this century in 
that area of instruction. However, at higher 
grade levels of instruction dealing with the use 
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of the native language, it is revealed that teachers 
rather generally ignore the findings of research. 

For instance, research has shown that duiing 
the high-school years, a pupil’s ability to pick out 
wrong verb forms in a grammar workbook may be 
doubled, but at the same time his actual use ol 
verb forms in his everyday activities may not have 
improved noticeably. Furthermore, his use of 
language on the playground and in other social 
situations may have improved in practically no 
way during these years of technical language 
study. Yet high-school English programs con¬ 
tinue to be built around the formal study of 
word forms, sentence structure, and the related 
technicalities of grammar study. 

There is no research to show that the most 
promising way to improve one s written or oral 
expression is through the continued study of 
formal grammar, yet the secondary school holds 
to the practice and permits the public to think it 
a false step to minimize this emphasis. Practice 
in self-expression, a most promising means to im¬ 
proved usage of the language, is often crowded 
out by the study of the mechanics of the language. 

A teacher who is a true professional worker 
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needs to be aware of the studies that have been 
scientifically conducted in his area of instruction, 
to know the findings, and to practice his catting in 
accordance with those findings. 
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25 . Kindness is the first quality of a good 
teacher . 

There has never been agreement about the 
qualities of the good teacher, for our schools are 
full of good teachers and no two of them are 
alike. However, it can be safely said that the one 
quality that they have in common is kindness. 
Among those who have not attained the stature 
worthy of the title good teacher are those who 
must shout at children, those who are irritated 
by the natural behavior of children, those who 
can't operate a classroom without using their 
physical force ©n children, and those who can 

never warm up to a few individuals in the class. 

* 

Regardless of how great the shortage of 
teachers ever becomes, there is no place in the 
American classroom for the man or woman who 
in either thought or action is not kind to boys 
and girls. Better to close a classroom than to sub¬ 
ject children to an • unkind teacher under the 
guise of education. 
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26 . The teacher is a director of learning 
rather than a hearer of lessons. 




Schoolteaching once followed the simple for¬ 
mula of assign-study-recite. Each day the teacher 
made the assignment for tomorrow’s lesson, the 


pupil studied the lesson at home that night, and, 
come the dawn, he recited it back as questions 
were directed to the class. And then a new assign- 
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inent, more outside study, another recitation; 
and so on and on into the school term. 

The bulk of the class period was given over 
io the recitation, in which the teacher attempted 
to determine the amount of learning that had 
taken place — the extent to which the pupils had 
mastered the material or covered the ground as- 

u 1 1 

signed the previous day. Pupils recited for the 
teacher and were marked accordingly. 
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But, unfortunately for schools and school¬ 
teachers, learning is not so simple as all that. In 
the modern school the teacher’s role is one of far 
greater significance than hearer of lessons. It is 
one that enables him to share to the fullest extent 
with his pupils his greater experience and ma¬ 
turity. Of course, there are lessons to hear, but 
there is so much more besides. 

II the teacher assumes the greater position of 
director of learning, he must first have a fair idea 
of how learning takes place. He must determine 
where the learning is to lead those who happen 
to be in that class. He must sense the returns that 
his teaching contribution is making to our coun¬ 
try s investment in education for democracy. He 
must know the possibilities, the potentialities, of 
each student. He must see this work in relation¬ 
ship to the total life of each. He must take time 
to plan with other teachers and supervisors the 
whole learning situation of the school. He must 
do all this and even more if he is to qualify as a 
director of learning. Those teachers who cannot 
make the grade will slip back and continue as 
hearers of lessons. 
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27 . A teacher should always give the child 
the benefit of the doubt. 


Alter bein« in 

O 


the profession lor a quarter of 
a century, anyone is bound to think back to his 
helpers. 

My first superintendent, [. O. Chewning, was 
always passing on to liis beginning teachers some 
ol the homespun Hoosier philosophy that he 
brought to his office with him from his early days 
on the Ohio River. He anticipated that a begin¬ 
ning teacher at times was hound to have his mis¬ 
givings about the human race, and especially that 
pouion of it that was in his classroom. He antici¬ 
pated that a beginning teacher at times might 
even be inclined to suspect some of the pupils ol 
having instigated or perpetrated classroom dis¬ 
turbances-to suspect them merely because ol 
their previous difficulties. 



John O. Chewning also knew that a teacher, 
especially a beginner, was at times going to 
wonder how he should mark a pupil at the end 
grading period, or at the end of a semester 
His piece of advice in this whole realm of 
teacher-pupil relationships was, “When in doubt. 

gt'e the benefit of the doubt to the child ’’ 
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Every teacher should take time to be- 

t ome r Lcell acquainted vcith a neve class of 

students before ever making any major as¬ 
signments. 

Light pages ol history or fifteen problems in 
applied arithmetic have no place as an assign¬ 
ment for the first or second day of the school 
other than to enable the teacher to know better 
how he can serve the various pupils. 

When the writer once suggested to a staff of 
high-school teacheis that, they withhold assign- 
ments for a few days of warming-up exercises, it 

surprising how helpless or lost a few of them 
were when deprived of their subject matter for 
even two or three days — which brings up the 
suggestion that the good teacher is the one who 

has much more in common with his students than 
merely the subject matter. 

Becoming acquainted with the pupil means 
appreciating the whole round-the-clock schedule 
of his busy life. 1 he seventh-grader down our 
block goes to the Rod and Gun Club on Monday 
nights, has his clarinet lesson Wednesday eve¬ 
nings with practice in between, goes to dancing 
school on Friday evenings, plays ball on the street 
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with the gang, has his favorite radio programs 
and movies, goes to Sunday School, and would 
like to join the Boy Scouts if he had time. 

Children are important people, whose busy 
lives must be appreciated by the teacher who 

wishes to advance a program of schooling with 
them. 

29 . Regardless of how long he has served 
the profession, no teacher should enter a 
classroom without a lesson plan developed 
for that specific class. 

A teacher may have three classes of English 7. 

i but each calls for its unique lesson plan. The 

difference in the classes is represented in the 

three unique groups of pupils. Only when the 

subject, and not the child, is the teachers main 

concern can one lesson plan serve the three classes 
of English 7. 

A fourth-grade teacher may have the same 
gioup of children all day, and five days a week, 
but each day calls for a well-conceived lesson plan. 
There may be a unit of work under way that will 
9 contmue for two or three weeks, but re-planning 


ho 
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has 10 be (ione tor each day in the light of the sue- 
esses and failures of the work of the day before. 

A teacher may teach a subject, such as diem- 

istiy, for 25 years, but each year calls for new 

planning. Any subject takes on new meaning 

each year from (1) the new group of pupils to be 

sened by it, and (2) the constantly changing 

social setting of which the school and all of its 
work are a part. 

Lesson planning begins with goals of instruc- 

110,1 lor tlle tinle period in question and ends 

with a well-conceived means of arriving at those 
goals. 

30 . The teacher does not have a dual role 
to play. 


Oui piofessional libraries are full of studies 
that have been made to determine what children 
want their teachers to be like, and they all come 
out with about what we might expect. They can 
be summarized with the statement that the quali¬ 
ties we want in our respected friends and com¬ 
panions in everyday life situations are wanted in 
the classrooms by the students. 


A sad commentary on 







the profession is that 

? 
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ever so often there appears in a high-school news¬ 
paper a student’s story under some such headline 
as, “Teachers Are Human After All.” The fact 
that too often such a thing has to be discovered, 
or that it is announced as news for others to know 
about, is a reflection on something or other in the 
teaching set-up. If we as teachers are inclined to 
assume a second role of life as we step into the 
schoolhouse, is it because tradition has passed 
down a schoolroom environment that overpowers 



Entering the Classroom Door Should Not 
Change the Teachers Personality 
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Us ’ ° r ls 11 because we harbor in our minds , 
prudish conception of the classroom role that 
tends to make us play a fictitious part while there? 

Let's first be ourselves, at all times, and in all 

p aces, and then let the teacher role take care of 
itself. 



31 • Classroom procedure should not re¬ 
semble a contest in which the teacher is 
pitted against the student. 

From time to time there have crept into the 
< lassroom certain teaching procedures that would 
leave the impression that, somewhere along the 
line, we were encouraged to look at the class- 
ioom as a contest between teacher and student- 
a contest justifying a bit of deception on either 
side if the party could get by with it. A few traces 
of this conception of schooling are these: 

* ‘ ^ eacheis questions are used regularly for 

the purpose of catching students who have not 
done their homework. The daily recitation of 
numerous short questions is used to catch idlers 
as much as it is used to develop concepts from 


facts. 
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2. A student notes carefully the order in 
which the teacher goes up and down the class¬ 
room rows with her questions, in order to gird 
himself ahead of time for the specific points that 

m 

may be asked when she gets to him. 

3. In this question-answer contest, the stu¬ 
dent often has his book open before him and 
steals a look now and then in anticipation of the 
question about to come. 

4. “Beating around the bush” in giving his 
answer is commonly resorted to by the student 
who doesn’t know the answer to the question 
asked him, but who wants to retain his position 
in the teacher’s scheme of things. 

o 

5. In following the assign-study-recite class¬ 
room procedure, the teacher often keeps grade 
book in hand, rating each effort or lack of effort 
in contest style. 

6. Especially in the objective type of teacher’s 
examination, it is not uncommon to find a trick 
question or two included, in an attempt to catch 
a student in his thinking. 

O 

7. Evaluating pupil progress, which is done 
at the end of a grading period, is a right retained 
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by the teacher rather than a right shared with the 
pupils, again pitting the pupil against the teacher. 
Complaints about unfair marks are made by the 
bolder members of the class. 

8 * In P re paring papers and notebooks out- 
Mde of class, pupils use the work of their class¬ 
mates freely, feeling that a bit of deception is 
fail as long as the teacher doesn’t detect it. 

This teacher-pupil contest conception of 
schooling has grown up most frequently in the 
classrooms and at the grade levels where the cov- 
tiage ol subject matter, the assign-study-recite 
method of teaching, and the marking system are 
all three overemphasized. 

1 he c lassioom is not an arena for jousting 
Ik tween teacher and pupil. It is headquarters for 
a co-operative program of work emphasizing 
meaningful activities of the pupils, the teacher 
being there to encourage and lead the pupils in 
such activities. 

I eachers are not there to catch students. Stu¬ 
dents are not there to deceive teachers. Instruc¬ 
tional methods that encourage the pupil-teacher 
contest are questionable. 
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32 . Techniques of teaching should be the 
slaves of teachers rather than teachers being 
the slaves of techniques. 

As teachers, we must constantly force our¬ 
selves to question why we do this and that, for 
only by doing so can we keep in mind the worthy- 

goals of instruction which, after all, are the justi- 

• * * * 

fication of our teaching methods. 

o 

Why do I use a progress chart in writing, 
posted in the corner of my room? It is nothing 
sacred in itself. I once adopted it to help me to 

encourage children along the road to better writ- 

•* * 

ing. Does it help.' Maybe 1 have used it so Ions, 

1 * - . O 

that I have forgotten that it was merely a tech- 

/ 

nique that I tried. 

Why do I use these after-school detention 
slips? It is punishment to the child, but is punish¬ 
ment my teaching goal? No, my goals are such 
things as developing language facility, learning to 
work cooperatively on a common problem, un¬ 
derstanding America better, and so on. The after¬ 
school detention period is a technique thht I once 
picked up along the way. Does it help me to reach 
these instructional goals? If it doesn’t, maybe I’d 
better try something else. 
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33 - Discipline is 
($ood classroom order . 



more than 


Discipline as such took the center of the stage 
■n the old school. This was natural, for it was 

° ' Cn a take -tt-or-leave-it school, with little con 
cent for the pupil as an individual, and conse- 
quently with little compromise between teacher- 
demand and pupil-ability. The curriculum was 
a preordained affair considered good for all, and 
t at was that. Naturally, disciplinary problems 
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were many, and the control of students was a 
popular topic at educational gatherings. 

, Even today the dictionary passes down this 

earlier conception of discipline as classroom order, 
with this definition of the word: “Order as main¬ 
tained in a military organization, prison, or 
schoolroom.” Today in the profession we speak 
little of discipline. The fine spirit that exists in 
our schools between children and teachers reflects 
the continuous development of teacher training 
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tTirherf T eaSed K < J nderStanding ° f ° ur i ob - The 
teacher feels an obligation to mri . . . 

individual worth and Weaatton of 

n, and consequently curriculum 

adjustment to needs and interests is in 
esteem tu , ests ls in greater 

V ' are the Uniform -olds into which 

children were once forced Lv t >. .1 

P -p. y te acher command. 

e tac to does not take advantage of his 
posmon as the one with the authority the one 

W ° can threaten > the one privileged to use sar- 

^ - ' n Sh ° rt ’ one who can push others 
around. Yes, he assures himself of control so that 

earning activities can go forward, but in doin<* 

so e ta 'es advantage of a group situation which 

!»onuses maximum development. In a good class- 

1 ' ' here ,S a mutual aspect between children 
and teacher. 
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, The type of order needed in a class- 
oom is m direct relationship to the nature 
° t JC wor k to be done at the moment. 

Classroom order is not something to be worked 
for independently of the studies and the activities 

l ° he Carned on in die room. The teacher who 
worries about classroom control in itself is apt to 

make the matter an obsession that may supersede 
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the real purpose of the classroom situation. 

The eagerness and curiosity expressed by 
primary children, leading on into finding-out and 
sharing their discoveries with others, suggest a 
business atmosphere in a room that should have 
(he right of way over classroom order for its own 
sake. 

Fifth-graders who are intensively engaged at 
some reference work, each on his own, demand a 
quiet classroom in which they can concentrate. 
The disturbance made by one is unfair to the 
others. 

Under the direction of a discriminating 
teacher, a classroom of pupils come to sense the 
distinctions among the different types of work 
situations that come during a day or a week, and 
adjust accordingly. The atmosphere will range 
from almost complete silence to a businesslike 
lmstle-and-bustle that always resembles confusion. 

35 . Good discipline is self-discipline . 

Today, just as yesterday, the teacher is con¬ 
cerned about discipline, but this concern is edu¬ 
cational, not pedagogical. That is, he sees self- 
discipline as a basis of successful group living in 


/ 


o 
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America, and he uses every opportunity to give 
the students a chance to develop their abilities at 
controlling themselves - at managing their own 

affairs. The spirit that he wishes in his group is 

the spirit that marks misdemeanor as trespass 

upon the groups rights, rather than as misde- 
mean or nomnef *^^1,— rr . • 


0 uum cu inisae- 

meaner against the teacher. He strives for a nat- 
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u ral work situation that will not collapse when 
he leaves the room. 

11 lie is teaching in a high school rather than 
in an elementary school, and is assigned a study 
hall, he should likewise be concerned about the 
obligation to teach American youth to handle 

o J 

themselves. To sit at the front of a study hall on 
guard is perhaps easier than educating the group 
to self-direction. Teachers sitting in study halls 
are dead giveaways of the failure of classroom 
instruction in citizenship. 

Children and youth do not learn self-disci¬ 
pline through speeches, correct classroom answers, 
and editorials, but through practice in control. 
In driving, it is easy for us to drive within the 
speed limit if the police car is cruising behind; in 
study hall it is easy for children to work if the 
teacher is cruising among the rows of seats. 
Democracy is understood only as it is lived, and 
it cannot be lived in schools unless teachers care¬ 
fully provide the situations for living it. Good 
discipline is self-discipline, whether in school or 
in American life in general. 


/ 
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mnt l nf dassr0 ° m ’ i ust as in the larger 

m t o American democracy, there can be 
no freedom without responsibility. 

A democratic society does not award the indi¬ 
vidual the freedom for which it stands, but rather 
h gives him the chance to achieve Ins freedom 

roug pi oper social action. And so it is in the 
schoolroom. A read,or opera,i„ g a deraoctl t 

c a f r00m does not award the pupil freedom, but 
rather enables.him to achieve his freedom through 

proper social action. The individual in either 
situation exchanges responsibility for freedom. 

In the lower-grade rooms the child feels the 
freedom of moving about the room, going to and 

1,111 ,lle book t;lb| es, the easels, and the work 
enches. But in the process of achieving this, he 

has learned that in return he has assumed respon¬ 
sibility for proper behavior. 

The expectancy of proper behavior, which 
"as at first centered mainly in the teacher, in 

time becomes a group-expectancy, in which the 

children as a class expect each member to show 
this responsibility lor personal action. 

The room in which the teacher gives freedom 
" ithout expecting anything in return becomes a 
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room in which anarchy rather titan democracy 
reigns. 

The school in which the right to freedom is 
not extended by the faculty, in which children 
always march to teacher order, is a school that 
cheats the American public in the investment it is 
making in education for citizenship. 

Since democratic action is not inherited, but 
must be learned, the teacher must work diligently 
to set up the situation in which children can 
practice the ways of democracy. Although the 
rights to freedom in a group of children are equal 
to begin with, all the children may not achieve 

their freedoms at the same time or in the same 

* 

degree. The freedom-respecting teacher lets each 
walk alone just as soon as possible, and just as far 
as possible. Society always has difficulty in getting 

some to control their own movement. So it may 

/ 

be in a classroom. 

It is not the teacher s place to wait until chil¬ 
dren want freedoms. It is his obligation to create 
this desire and to help them learn to assume the 
corresponding responsibilities. 
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3 7 * Application in the classroom cannot 
ht taken at face value as learning. 

I Ik* typical classroom situation of 35 or 40 

pupi;, has invited, or at times even driven. 

teachers to adopt practices and materials that 

represent little more than busy work for the class 

members. Among such unpromising practices are 
these: 

* 

In a history class the teacher has the children 
lecite bom the book, taking turns reading the 
topic sentence in bold type and explaining what 
was said in that paragraph or section. 

In language study all the pupils, regardless of 

ability and needs, do the same exercises in a formal 
grammar workbook. 

U lule she is teaching reading to one third of 

the class in front of the room, the teacher has the 

other first-grade children color uniform outline 

drawings that she has prepared and passed out to 
them. 

In an algebta class, while he is helping a few 
pupils who do not understand the equations being 
studied, the teacher keeps the faster students busy 
at their desks working more examples of the equa- 
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tions that they have already shown that they un¬ 
derstand well. 

Mere application in itself is not necessarily 
learning. The good teacher distinguishes sharply 
between learning activities and busy work. 

38. It is relatively easy to misuse the mark¬ 
ing system. 

Marks, often called grades, should hardly be 
used as threats for failure to work, or as promises 
for good work done. They represent extrinsic 
values, and the w T ise teacher wants her students 
to work for the satisfactions that are in the learn¬ 
ing experiences themselves. 

If you direct a class with grade-book in hand, 
mechanically checking the fate of each after his 
recitation, you run the risk of injecting a perform- 
ance-for-teacher atmosphere into the classroom. 
The total, or the average, of all these little marks 
in a book is, after all, a rather cold or artificial 
indication of the development that has taken place 
with a child who has been under your influence 
for a month, a semester, or a year. 

The teacher can very well use the marking 
system as a means by which students can help to 
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check their progress from time to time. It the 
pupil has purposes of his own, and spends a period 
of time trying to get to the goals those purposes 
represent, then certainly he and the teacher might 
well determine together his accomplishment or his 
progress at that particular moment. This is quite 
different from leaving the marks in the hands of 
the teacher to be handed out as pay for services 
rendered. 

If marks become the chief incentive for work 
in a school, and keen competition is encouraged 
lor these rewards, then the school needs to be pre¬ 
pared to cope with copying, cribbing, and similai 
underhand methods that are the shady com¬ 
panions of the system. Students who work for 
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themselves rather than for teachei 01 extrinsic 
reward take high marks and teacher commenda¬ 
tion in stride. 

If you open the year’s work with your class by 
outlining what is necessary to pass to the next 
grade, or to get the two credits offered, you are 
not only emphasizing false values, but you are 
placing yourself in a position oi having to fail 
students who do not reach the minimum require¬ 
ments that you’ve set up. You would be outlin¬ 
ing all the requirements and expectations before 
vou have had time to know your students — their 
capabilities, interests, and needs. In short, you’d 
be violating that other principle of teaching: the 
student is more important than the subject. We 
must continue to seek reporting systems that do 
not hinder us from respecting individual worth 
in whatever type of package it comes to us. 

^9. Tests test the teacher as much as they 
test the student . 

In the upper years of the elementary school 
and in the high school, the giving of teacher-made 
tests is common procedure all over America. In 
form, they range from the test of five or six essay 


^ teacher and classroom 

questions to the true-false test of a hundred short 
statements. 

• In almost every school there is the teacher who 

is shocked at the low marks that his pupils make 

on his monthly test — the teacher who casts the 

blame upon the class and lets the matter go at 
that. ° 




Likewise in every school there is the teacher 
who is challenged by the low marks that his pupils 
make on his test — challenged to study the dis¬ 
aster to determine where the error lies. Didn’t 

he teach them these things? Is it a reflection upon 
his teaching? 

Or was there something wrong with his test? 
Maybe the questions were too difficult. Maybe 
the woiding was obscure. Maybe the questions 
were misleading in some instances. Maybe the 
class was not placed at ease in taking the test. 
Maybe they were misled as to the ground to be 
covered. Maybe his scoring of the essay answers 
was too severe. Maybe he needed to study more 
carefully the art of testing. 

rest-making is a difficult task, calling for care¬ 
ful study and planning on the part of the teacher. 
Unless properly designed, tests will never bring 
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to teachers the satisfactions that they deserve from 


their teaching efforts. 


40. Teachers need to be actively engaged 

in community enterprises touching the 

* * 

typical affairs and problems of their com¬ 


munity . 


The teacher who commutes to his work, who 
does not live in the school community, is handi¬ 
capped in making a maximum contribution to 
the work of the school. Any public school obtains 
its being from its supporting community. There, 
in that community, are the will to support the 
school and the points of view concerning school¬ 
ing with which the school staff must be fully ac¬ 
quainted, and the children to be served, as well as 
their out-of-school activities into which the school 
must correlate its program. 

The close home-school relationships which are 
so essential to a good school program are best fur¬ 
thered by a staff of teachers who, in common with 

the parents, feel that particular community as 
home. 

The teacher needs to be a participant in com¬ 
munity endeavors, a citizen known by a fair per- 


8o 
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((ni.i^c ol his fellow tow unpeople for these civic 
< onirihuiious over and beyond the service to the 
s< hool proper. I he teacher who knows the com- 
nmnitv through active participation is more apt 
t<> bring into the classroom that balance of real¬ 
ism that is so essential. 


THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL 


41. One of the biggest challenges to a 
teacher is the true recognition of the worth 
of each pupil. 

True democracy respects the worth of every 
individual, whatever his origin or present status. 
True democracy in tlie classroom respects the 
worth of every pupil, whatever his origin or his 
present status in the work of the room. 

The child should not lose caste with the 
teacher just because he rates low in reading abil¬ 
ity, number skill, or ability to write. Neither 
should he lose caste with the teacher just because 
he is not so skillful as his mates in following such 

O 

democratic principles as co-operating with the 
group, respecting proper leadership, and assum¬ 
ing responsibility for his own actions. 

The child who is handicapped in the common 
tools of learning deserves the sympathetic atten¬ 
tion of the teacher — not her blame or disinterest. 
The child who is handicapped in assuming a 
helpful role in the classroom group situation is 
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just as deserving oi help as is the one who is 
elected best citizen by his group. 

1 he teaching profession is well populated with 

teachers who place the worth of each individual 

* 

child before all else. That minority group that 
cannot exalt individual worth above scholastic 
accomplishment find teaching an exceedingly 
tiresome task. 

42. Faith in human nature is an essential to 
teaching. 

There was once a printing teacher who ex¬ 
pected the worst to happen with the coming of 
each new class. Boys had thrown type in his shop 
before, and he didn’t wait for the newcomers to 
do so; he warned them all not to throw type the 
first period they were in his room. 

There was the fourth-grade teacher who was 
preparing to make bean bags with her children. 
She warned them all not to poke beans up their 
noses. 

There was the seventh-grade teacher who was 
eivine a written test in arithmetic. After she had 

o o 

distributed the paper, and before the questions 
had been placed on the board, she suggested to 
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each child that he keep the paper covered with 
his arm to prevent his neighbors from seeing his 
work. 

But — 

There was the teacher who permitted her 
second-graders to leave her room at recess without 
marching in front of her, because she told them 
that she knew they were big enough to handle 
themselves quietly. 

And there was the high school that never used 
teachers in study halls, because the faculty had a 
faith in the student body — a faith that paid 
educational dividends. 

43. No two pupils are alike. 

There is constant reference, in educational 
literature, to the differences in “needs, interests, 
and abilities” that exist among school children. 
If as a teacher you dedicate yourself to this ele¬ 
mentary principle that no two pupils are alike, 
you take a heavy load upon your shoulders; but 
if you are psychologically honest, you can take no 
other course. It is easier to say that pupils are 
different than to do something about it. 

Intelligence quotients, reading scores, and 
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similar measurements don’t tell the whole story of 
differences, but they are enough to act as the hand¬ 
writing on the wall lor the teacher who would 
dare pass out uniform requirements for a class 
and hold to a common standard of attainment. A 
casual glance over the group before you should 
serve as a similar warning. 

Once they had discovered that children are 
different at any given grade level, educational 
technicians felt that we could master the problem 
of differences with ability grouping. After years 
of valiant trial, it is generally realized today that 
children do not lend themselves to such exact 
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sorting. By trial and error, with emphasis upon 
the latter, school administrators have learned that 
there can be no truly homogeneous grouping un¬ 
less classes of one are set up. For just as soon as 
we place two pupils together, individual differ¬ 
ences invite attention. The human being repre¬ 
sents a complex something or other that defies the 

grading and sorting that are practiced in market- 

. 

ing lemons and retailing bath towels. Even the 
runt that is sorted out of the new litter of pigs 
may turn out to be quite a surprise to the farmer 
who did the grading. 

After all the care that administrators, guidance 

workers, and parents have or have not taken in 

seeing that the right child gets into the right 

course or right class, the challenge of differences 

is still there for you to contend with as a teacher. 

Classrooms would be monotonous if it were not 

so. Intelligence quotients, reading scores, and 

other more or less mechanical readings are no 

substitute for close personal relationships, but 

they do help to unlock the doors of differentiated 

teaching materials and reasonable teaching ex¬ 
pectations. 
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44. Teachers need to appreciate what a 
normal child is . 

Some teachers retain an idealistic conception 
of school pupils that is all out of line with the 
realities of the world. Take, for example, a class¬ 
room full of normal thirteen-year-olds as they 
come out of a movie or off a public playground. 
They will range in shoe size from 3 to 12, in swim¬ 
ming ability from a rock to a fish, in sociability 
from minus-nothing to super-salesmanship, in 
writing ability from mere legibility to Spencerian 
perfection, in reading speed and comprehension 
from fourth-grade level to twelfth-grade level. 

We need to remind ourselves that the scores 
on standardized tests, such as the silent reading 
tests, are, after all, based on norms determined on 
the basis of a school organization of grades and 
school tasks, and that it is not normal to life out¬ 
side the school. Even though a tenth-grader may 
have a reading ability pegged at fifth-grade level, 
that ability may be normal for him and should be 
accepted as such by the teacher. 

We need to fight the artificial concept of a 
normal student, which in itself implies subnormals 
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and above-normals. Here again, the concept 
springs from our ideas of the grades in an educa¬ 
tional ladder. By and large, of every 200 boys and 
girls who enter a senior high school from a junior 
high or an elementary school, 200 of them are 
normal. They become subnormals and above¬ 
normals in the thinking of teachers only if those 
teachers have rather fixed ideas of a ninth- or 

tenth-grade curriculum in English, history, or 
what not. 

45. Although no two pupils are alike, the 
cast ?na]onty can he classified as normal 
youngsters, and their differences need not 
be accentuated by the school. 

It is normal for some children to be noisier 
(hail others, for some to be more active, some to 
be pooler readers, some to be less tidy, some to be 
less co-operative, some to be more dictatorial, and 
so on. Although good teachers will do all pos¬ 
sible to appreciate shortages, strengths, and needs, 
and to serve each child to the fullest extent, in 

doing so they will not accentuate these natural 
differences among children. 

Some years ago in this country, educators went 
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to seed in trying to dissect any given class of chil¬ 
dren into innumerable homogeneous groups 
within the class. If the class entering a junior 
high school numbered 210, it was not uncommon 
to find an administrator meticulously grading 
them by intelligence quotient into seven ability 
groups, ranging right down the scale from top 3 ° 
to low 30. 

In some schools there has been the tendency 
for a teacher to look upon any deviation from 
orthodox behavior as indication ol a so-called 
problem child, subject for guidance counselor or 
psychologist. 

The invitation to appreciate the differences 
among people, that our prolession extends to each 
teacher, carries with it the counter proposal that 
such differences are to be expected-, and that the 

m 

segregation of individuals for special treatment is 
to be the exception rather than the rule. 

46 . It is necessary that the teacher under¬ 
stand children or youth as a group, in addi¬ 
tion to understanding them as individuals. 

The primary teacher needs to know the gen- 
eral characteristics of children in tlie age range 
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from 4 to 9 and the nature of growth and develop¬ 
ment at the primary age. Only then is she able 
to appreciate and to help the individual. 

The high-school teacher needs to appreciate 
that distinct population group commonly re¬ 
ferred to as youth. He should know the basic 
developmental needs of that age group, as well as 
seeing the place that their elders' society has or 
has not made for them in respect to the important 
things to be done in that society. 

Growing up is no easy task. It is quite trouble¬ 
some (or the one doing the growing, even though 
the teachers and parents would like to feel that 
the trouble is theirs rather than the child’s. 

47 . A teacher can learn more about a spe¬ 
cific child in two or three conferences with 
the parent than in two or three courses with 
the graduate school. 

A great deal of emphasis has been and still is 
betng given to the question of home reports — 
the cards that the school sends home periodically 
reporting on the progress of the child in school. 
Little if any emphasis has ever been given to a 
systematic reporting of the home to the school. 
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and not enough attention has been given to the 
matter of soliciting and securing from the parent 
the information so pertinent to the school’s full 
understanding of the child. 

Perhaps the first home report should be just 
that: a systematic report that the home makes to 
(lie school at the time the child first enters. Cer¬ 
tainly the parent’s 24-hours-a-day contact with the 
child for those first five or six years of his life 
are not to be overlooked when the teacher is 
seeking an early understanding of her new class 
of first-grade or kindergarten pupils. 

In recent years the educational profession has 
just about adopted as a uniform procedure the 
accumulative school record card that is to be sent 
with the pupil, from the school below, as he 
enters the school above. But it is indeed surpris¬ 
ing that teachers in this school above have placed 
so much faith in this accumulation of professional 
opinion, without thinking of asking the parent 
for his or her suggestions about this entering 
pupil. 

Not until at least one grading period has 
passed does the average teacher get around to 
consulting a parent of a pupil, and then such 
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consultation often springs front a maladjustment 

already effected. The wise teacher is the one who 
works diligently to confer early with a maximum 

.Tier of J pa.em, of his new pupils. Two 

or three' wholesome conferences with a paient 
are much more effective than a more prolonged 
study of children in general. 

48 . Eagerness to do things is not 1 esti icted 
to the brighter children. 

The teachers slow-learning group is just as 
eager to do things as is the fast-moving section 
of°the class, provided the teacher keeps the activi¬ 
ties within their sphere of ability. It is when the 
activities provided are above the level of their 

ability that the children seem dull. 

Picture-method materials in serving numbei 
readiness and in advancing simple science con¬ 
cepts help primary teachers keep alive the eagei- 
ness of all children. Differentiating the questions 
in the news period, to serve varied abilities and 

interests, whets eagerness. 

At high-school level, the literature class that 

is built on differentiated readings, with ample 
use of such related aids as films and transcrip- 
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lions, is more apt to assure eagerness on the part 
of a maximum number of students than is the 
class that requires the same classic of all. 

49 . The ability to succeed in a course , or 
in a piece of work within a course , does not 
necessarily assure profit from the work. 

Detailed accumulative records, intelligence 

O 

quotients, reading scores, and diagnostic and 
aptitude tests are used by the modern high school 
to help determine the possible or probable suc¬ 
cess of the entering pupils in the different courses 
offered. In the case of the child leaving the ele¬ 
mentary school, it is usually a relatively simple 
matter to determine his ability to succeed in 
such a high-school course as algebra, history, or 
French. 

However, teachers helping to guide pupils 
into courses at the next grade level must remem¬ 
ber that just the fact that a person succeeds in a 
course is no assurance that he profits by it. An 
example from mathematics will suffice. 

High schools offer both algebra and an ap¬ 
plied arithmetic course in the ninth year. It is 
common for the schools to direct into the algebra 
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course those pupils who have been most success¬ 
ful in elementary-school arithmetic, and into the 
ninth-grade arithmetic those who have shown the 
least progress. 

That a child can succeed in algebra is no 
assurance that he can profit by the course. He 
might find more useful the course in applied 
arithmetic. In educational guidance, the diag¬ 
nosis of a pupil’s ability must be supplemented 
with a diagnosis of his needs. 

50 . Whether he realizes it or not , a Reeling 
of belongingness is the first thing that a 
school child asks of the new classroom or 
the new school that he enters. 

In their movement through schools, children 
and youth are always entering new groups, are 
always more or less dependent upon new teachers 
to hold out a welcoming hand to them. Where 
promotions are made on a semester basis, it is 
not unusual for the primary or middle-grade 
child to be changed from one group to another 
at the middle of the school year. The pressure of 
numbers and the ever-present problem of pupil- 
teacher ratio account for this. 
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the individual pupil 

A new room, a new teacher-face, a new social 
group, can be mighty strange things to a lower- 
grade child, ev en though he has been around the 



school lor two or three years. The desire to be 
accepted, to belong, is not a fancy: it is an im¬ 
perative thing. At high-school level it readies 
such a state of significance that the nature of the 

O 

adjustment often means the difference between 
staying in school or quitting. 

School life is a life of group situations. 1 he 
child wants to be respected by his group, his 
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mates, and his teacher. In high school, such satis¬ 
factions come readily to those who make good 
marks and to those who make the teams and the 
top billings in other activities. Others turn from 
school to a pay envelope, a uniform, an automo¬ 
bile, or even to unsocial action to secure a feeling 
of importance. 

The entrance-to-school of a child or youth, 
he he in the elementary school, the junior high, 
or the senior high, should upon that very day of 
entrance act as a challenge to the school to find 
the best possible adjustment for him in classroom, 
activity, and social setting. Once he has been 
permitted to fail, or in any other way has been 
made to feel that he does not belong there, the 
possibilities of maximum adjustment are lessened 
significantly. 
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51 . School organization and administra¬ 
tion have but one justification—the educa¬ 
tion of children . 

Those of us who find ourselves carrying ad¬ 
ministrative responsibilities need to pause in our 
duties now and then just long enough to recall 
that school organization and administration are 
not ends but means. They have but one justifica¬ 
tion, the better education ol children. 

When administration carries the perfection 
of the organization of the school to an extreme, 

O 

school operation can reach a stage of efficiency 
that hinders education. For instance, the high- 
school principal may not permit anybody to 
change his program after the first month of school, 
it being disconcerting to think of breaking the 
smoothly running schedule of classes. 

Or the principal may place teacher-monitors 
at all doors and in the halls rather than let stu¬ 
dent leaders assume such duties, the smooth 
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operation of the school being better assured with 
the teachers at such posts. 

On the other hand, the school could place 
education ahead of organization. A pupil might 
change his program of classes as late as the middle 
of the term if such change promised a better 
school adjustment for him. And students might 
handle the traffic posts and the direction of study 
halls because such activities are opportunities for 
education. 

The elementary-school teacher may organize 
her class into three groups, to facilitate instruction 
and learning, but she will not hesitate to change 
her organization at any time that another group¬ 
ing seems to suit the situation better. Two groups, 
or one group with special attention to a few in¬ 
dividuals, may invite her attention at the middle 
of the term. 

The marking system, as commonly used in 
our schools, must likewise be listed on the organi¬ 
zation side of the ledger rather than on the side 
of instruction. It is merely a system of reporting 
progress, and should be judged on that basis 
alone. 

There is nothing sacred about any of our 
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techniques of organization . and administration. 
They are tested by the results in learning. We 
should accept them always as flexible procedures 
subject to change when instructional results seem 
to invite such change. 

52. The more we look upon each school 
level as preparation for the one ahead, the 
greater will be the gaps between them. 


Early in this century the junior high school 
was created to bridge the gap between the eight- 
year elementary school and the four-year high 
school. In spite of the fine work that has been 
accomplished by many junior high schools, in 
other instances there have been created two gaps: 
one between the six-year elementary school and 
the three-year junior high school, and the other 
between the junior high school and the three- 
year senior high school. 


The success of any system of school organiza¬ 
tion — be it the 8-4, the 6-3-3, the 6-6, the 6-4-4, 
or what not — depends upon the system being 

built from the bottom up, rather than from the 
top down. 
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The top-down complex causes a school to 
follow certain curriculum practices that are dic¬ 
tated by the expectations of the school above. The 
inability of pupils to carry through such a pro¬ 
gram, or their disinterest in doing so, leaves a gap 
between that school level and the one above. 
With the framework of the American high school 
— with its academic program built down from 
the college, with the typical junior-high program 
built down from the high school, and with the 
elementary-school program built up from the 
bottom — it is no wonder that there have been 

gaps. 

Let the elementary school take the child as 
he is, as he enters the kindergarten, and build 
each new year s work for him in accordance with 
the experiences, abilities, needs, and interests 
that he brings out of the previous year. Then let 
the junior high take him as he is, as he enters, 
and build each new year’s work for him in ac¬ 
cordance with the experiences, abilities, needs, 
and interests that he brings out of the previous 
year. Then let the senior high school follow the 
same practice. And let each college select those 
that it wishes in line with its traditions, and do 
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the same. Once done, there will be no so-called 
gaps. 

5 3 . The teacher's obligation is to the child 

at handy not to the teacher at the next highev 
grade level . 

The expectations of the teacher at the seventh¬ 
'll.ulc level should not set the curriculum for the 
teacher at the sixth, nor should the expectations 
the sixth-grade teacher set the curriculum for 
the teacher of the fifth grade. 

The expectations of the high school should 
not set the curriculum of the junior high school, 
nor should the expectations of the junior high 

school set the curriculum of the elementary 

/ 

school. 

II each teacher is true to the child at hand, his 
nature, and his needs, there need be no concern 
about the teacher at the next grade level or about 
the possible adjustment of that child at that level. 

54. The school's obligation is to the pupil 
at handy not to the next higher educational 
institution . 

Just as the teacher’s obligation is to the pupil 
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in his class and not to the teacher at the next 
grade level, so is the school’s obligation to the 
pupil and not to the next higher educational 

institution. 

The elementary school takes its being and 
meaning from the pupil that it is serving. If it is 
true to that pupil’s abilities and needs, the high 

school can ask no more. 

The high school takes its being and meaning 
from the pupil that it is serving. If it is true 
to that pupil’s abilities and needs, the college can 
ask no more. 

* 

0 

55 . Teachers at any school level need to 
accept graciously all the pupils that enter 
fro?n the school below. 

Our struggling profession harbors too many 
teachers who feel sorry for themselves every time 
they look at their new classes. They blame the 
school below as if to say, “Look what somebody 
did to me!” These teachers unprofessionally speak 
of good classes and poor classes. 

If our trade ever achieves the full stature of 
a profession, teachers will extend their sympathy 
to their pupils rather than retain it for them- 
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selves. As long as we are shocked at the limita¬ 
tions of human nature, and at the big gap be¬ 
tween human nature and our own pedagogical 
ideals, we are indeed limited in attempting to fit 
the school to the pupil. 

If there is one group of workers in the world 
who through training and experience should take 
a philosophical and sympathetic attitude toward 
the variegations of mankind it is the teaching 
group. It is easy to understand why the banker 
or the storekeeper will speak out, “You haven t 
taught them arithmetic.” For he is seeking the 

O 

perfection in abilities that will bring returns to 
himself. It is easy to understand why the editor 
or the office manager tv ill say, You haven’t taught 
them to write.” For his is a business enterprise 
placing monetary value upon that specific ability. 

But for the life of me, I can’t see why teachers 
at seventh- or tenth-grade level can work them¬ 
selves up over the fact that all students can't 
reach a given standard in using numbers or in 
distinguishing between declarative, interrogative, 
and exclamatory sentences. A normal progression 
through school is implied by the graded system, 
and the gracious acceptance of each new class b\ 
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the teacher is the least he can do in recognizing 
and helping as he may the normal development 
ot children who are growing up as they are mov¬ 
ing up through the grades ot the school. 


56. Instructional standards are false unless 
they are set in accordance with the natures 
of those to be served. 


We who have acted as school administrators 
have seen junior and senior high-school youth 
persecuted day after day because of their short¬ 
comings in the use of their native language and 
their handicaps in getting ideas lrom the piinted 
page. And it was all glossed over as the school's 

respect for standards. 

Respect lor human nature comes fust, and 
standards are false unless they are set in accord¬ 
ance with the natures of those to he served. At 
times, junior- and senior-high-school gym teachers 
have developed a rating system that penalized the 
physically immature who could not climb the 
rope, chin the bar, or run the obstacle course as 
effectively as their mates. In accepting graciously 
those who come up from the school below, the 
teacher refrains from judging and thus classify- 
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ing the pupils on the basis of their scholastic 
aptitude. 

Democracy proposes to enable all to rise to 
their full stature and to make the most of their 
talents, abundant or meager, for the good of 
themselves and their society. In following this 
democratic ideal, the good teacher sets the stand¬ 
ards of his class in true relationship to the unique 
natures of those to be served. 

i. 

|P I 

57. A grade in a school takes its meaning 
or significance from the particular children 
in that grade. It has no significance without 
them. 

That the children in a grade give it meaning 
is well illustrated in the first grade of the school. 
The first grade in a school that has lowered its 
minimum entrance age to 5 years and 6 months 
calls for a program quite different from that 
which it offered in the first grade when the mini¬ 
mum entrance age was 5 years and 9 months. 
Three months’ difference in the maturity of five- 
mid six-year-old children is highly significant in 

respect to readiness for formal school work such 
as reading. 
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In a large school system with the same mini¬ 
mum entrance age throughout the city, the first 
grade in a well-to-do residential section is some¬ 
thing different from the first grade in an im¬ 
poverished section of the city where children have 
been deprived of enriched preschool experiences 
in their homes and neighborhood. 

Although the American public has come to 
think of the first grade as the reading grade, the 
profession is increasingly becoming aware of the 
fact that both the work and the expectancy must 

be true to the maturity of the children at hand, 

/ 

and that readiness for first grade does not neces 
sarily mean readiness for reading. 

To give significance to the first grade without 
considering the particular children at hand will 
result in heavy failures. To let the grade take its 
significance from the group at hand means a 

0 

natural advancement through the grade, experi¬ 
ences being provided in accordance with tin 
maturity of the children. 

That failure at this beginning step ol the 

0 

American school ladder has resulted in approxi 
mately 20 per cent mortality each year is a fad 
that reflects the schools’ failure to permit the 
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meaning of the grade to spring from the maturity 
of the children at hand. 




- s. Education is a matter of time and place. 

* 

As to place. In a large city system, the educa¬ 
tional needs of children in one section may vary 
greatly from those of the same age in anothei 
section. Second-grade expectations in reading in 
one section may be similar to first-grade expecta¬ 
tions in another. The curriculum in the high 
school that is on the edge of town, drawing from 
an agricultural area just outside, should \aiy 
greatly from the curriculum ol the high school 
down in the heart of the industrial section, and 
from the curriculum of the one in the residential 
section where so many are bound lor college. 


As to time. The program of the high school 
in wartime must be noticeably different from that 
of the same school a few years later in time ot 
peace. The school that reflects the life of the 
community will change with the times. 

Safety education, as incorporated in the cur¬ 
riculum of today’s elementary school in a large 
city, must indeed be a different program from 
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that which was offered in that school system the 
early part of this century. 

A static curriculum is followed, and the dis- 
tinctions of changing times and those of varying 






places are ignored, only when those who de 
termine school policy place theii faith in some 
misconception of education such as the theory 
of mental discipline. 
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Within a single school itself, education must 
vary greatly from one child to another; and with¬ 
in a single classroom, the good teacher knows that 
there are as many “places” as there are childien. 
Likewise, the good teacher varies his program 
from time to time, so that over a period ol two 
vears the work in the same grade or the same 

J 

subject has varied noticeably. 

■ 

59 . Offering every child the chance to at¬ 
tend a free public school does not. in itself 
mean equal educational opportunity. 

Education for all American children is not 
the same as education fitted to all American chil¬ 
dren. The high school that offers a limited cur¬ 
riculum, suitable lor only a portion of youth, is 
not providing education for all the youth of that 
community. The school whose teachers restrict 
their interest and kindliness to the more scholas¬ 
tically promising is restricting its program to a 
portion of the community’s children. 

Good teachers in either an elementary- or a 
high-school classroom see pupil needs not by 
whole-class groups, but as individual or small- 
group needs. Individualizing instruction, com- 
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promising between pedagogical ideals and human 
possibilities, placing the child before the subject 
— these and similar teaching techniques assure a 
school fitted to all the children of all the people. 

Flie fifth-grade requirement that represents 
a standard out of line with the learning possibili¬ 
ties of some of the group at hand results in a 
selective school. The play of Shakespeare that 
must be mastered by all tenth-grade English 
pupils results in a selective school. 

Offering a program of public education to all 
of the children is an educational challenge that 
has never been fully met in America. I he process 
of fitting is still being perfected. 

This process of fitting, as carried forward on 
the local level, represents administrative super¬ 
vision and leadership. 

6 o. The most effective supervision is that 
which places attention upon the improve¬ 
ment of the learning situation rather than 
on the improvement of the individual 

teacher. 

Good teaching calls for good teachers, which 
call for supervisory leadership. However, it does 
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not necessarily follow that the improvement of 
teachers in service will be best accomplished 
through a program emphasizing their weaknesses. 

Supervisors, administrators, and teachers have 
one thing in common: the growth and develop¬ 
ment of children. This being the case, the com¬ 
mon focus of attention should be the learning 
situation. However, some school systems seem to 
make the pattern for administration the focus of 
attention. 

When the pattern of administration is em¬ 
phasized, teachers are made to feel that they are 
responsible to supervisors and administrators 
rather than to children and learning. There is a 
great emphasis upon authority and lines ot opera¬ 
tion. Levels of operation are quite apparent, with 
teachers on the lower, principals on one just 
above, and top administrators on the top level of 
operation. Under this plan of operation, orders 
and directions from above take on such signifi¬ 
cance that, with the teacher, loyalty to a pattern 
of operation takes precedence over loyalty to child 
growth and development. 

On the other hand, in the school system in 
which the learning situation becomes the com- 
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mon center of attention, supervisory officers and 
teachers work together on common instructional 
problems. Starting with a mutual recognition of 
instructional weaknesses, they develop new class¬ 
room materials, experiment with new methods, 
and otherwise co-operate in improving the learn¬ 
ing situation. There isn't time to bother alK>ut 
who is in authority, who is weak, and who has the 
ideas to be followed. Just as children aie going 
to grow through the enriched program developed 
lor them, so the participating teachers and super¬ 
visors are growing through the planning ol that 
program. 

61. Test scores are to be used, not misused. 

The scientific movement in education, in spite 
of its apparent limitations, has produced stand¬ 
ardized tests that help teachers to see bettei the 
abilities, possibilities, and limitations among tlieii 
students. But the score from such a test, in die 
hands of a misguided teacher, can bring harm 
instead of good to the student in question. 

You would use a low mathematics score or a 
low reading score not as evidence that you as a 
teacher are helpless in the case, hut rather a* an 
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indication of the nature of the work by which 
the student might profit, just as soon as you 
discover that one student in your ninth-grade 
class reads on the level of the average sixth-grader 
and another on the level of the average twelfth- 
grader, the whole matter of differentiated teach¬ 
ing materials and expectations begins wigwagging 


for your attention. 

Once they are determined, test scores are not 
to be used as brands on children to enable all 
teachers coming their way thereafter to detect 
the portion of the herd worth fattening from the 
portion that should be shipped back to the public 
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just as soon as possible. The purposes to which 

test scores are put should always be constructive - 

constructive to the children to whom those scores 
belong. 

62. It is much simpler to give a standard¬ 
ized test than it is to use the scores. 

Test-makers and test-givers are still far ahead 
of test-users in the American educational scene. 
Filing cabinets in school offices all over the land 
are bulging with prognostic, diagnostic, achieve 
ment, aptitude, intelligence, reading, and mis 
c ellaneous test scores. Students come and students 
go, but test scores are hied forever. 


WA«T 
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Tests can be given by the hundreds, but, once 
secured, each score must be treated individually 
if it is to bring benefit to the student in question. 
A testing program means little in itselt. It means 
something only if understanding counselors, ad¬ 
ministrators, and teachers use the scores from day 
to day in growth relationships with students. 

The test director has a right to expect teacheis 
to use test results. The teacher has a right to 
proper direction in the use of these results. And 
the student has a right to better learning condi¬ 
tions because of all this to-do. Wherevei test- 
<dvino is too far ahead of test-using, then the 
fr iviii° should be held up until the using c.tithes 

£) O * 

up. 
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63. It's not the system of organization , it's 
what the teacher does with the group of 
pupils in front of him at the moment , that 

counts . 

Providing a proper program of education is 
something much more intricate than organizing. 
American educators are the finest organizers 
afoot. Even American business and industry must 

9 «. ' 1 

take off their hats to school organization. But we 
must not mistake the limitations of organization. 

Ever so often, in the organization of schools, 
somebody has proposed a new scheme for group¬ 
ing the various grades of the school system. At 
first it was the 8-4 and the 7"4 plans. Then it was 
the 6-3-3 and the 6-6. Then a handful of schools 
traipsed off after the pied piper with the 6-4-4 

tune. 

Theres little reason to get excited about the 
divisions we make in our educational ladder 
from kindergarten through the fourteenth grade. 
It’s not the organization, it’s what the teachet 
does with the group of pupils in front of him at 
the moment — how he does it, plus what adminis¬ 
trative leadership does to help him to do a better 
]ob with that group of pupils in front of him — 

that matters. 
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64. The curriculum represents the total 
life of the school. 

In <>ivin<r full credit to the school for the in- 

O O 

fluence that it exerts upon growing boys and girls, 
it would indeed be an understatement to say that 
all that these boys and girls carry away comes 
from the classroom program. The curriculum in¬ 
cludes the total life of the school as it functions 
under the direction of teachers. 
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Over and beyond the more formal activities ol 
the classroom, there are also valued and encour¬ 
aged in the modern elementary school such activi¬ 
ties as the traffic squad, the student council, class- 

# 

room organizations, the clubs, the assemblies, the 
newspaper, the chorus, the cafeteria organization, 
and the messenger squad. The modern junior or 
senior high school duplicates these and adds a 
host of others. The educational program of the 
modern school would indeed he limited if it were 
pared down to the classroom work. 

65. The curriculum is something to be ex¬ 
perienced, rather than something to be 
learned. 

Today, education is not conceived of as some¬ 
thing that takes place for eight or twelve or any 
given number of years and is then complete. 
Instead, education is seen as a continuous lile 

process, as the continuous growth of a person as 
* * 1 * 

he interacts with the life situations touching nun 

« 

at the moment. Organized education, or school¬ 
ing, proposes to help him make a more intelligent 
interaction with those life situations he is lacing 
now and with those he will face later. 
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The future after-school situations of a person 
cannot be fully anticipated by a group of teachers 
and educators planning a school curriculum. They 
cannot be sufficiently determined to justify a 
single body of content to be set out as material 
to be mastered to a specific degree by all. Of 
course, most people will have certain needs in 
common — such as using numbers, expressing one¬ 
self adequately in writing and speaking, getting 
ideas from the printed page, and working co¬ 
operatively for the common good. But even in 
these areas, teachers must appreciate that such 
needs will vary greatly among citizens. 

The test of learning comes in these active life 
situations ol a person, there being a continuous 
chain ol these overlapping activities. Psychology 
has further pointed out that learning takes place 
best when the person is actively engaging in ac¬ 
tivities that he has accepted as meaningful. The 
school’s task then becomes not so much one of 
finding a common curriculum that all are to 
master, but rather one of providing active learn¬ 
ing situations which will in turn challenge the 

O 

learner to bring out the best that is in him as he 
actively participates in this worthy work. 
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For instance, a fifth-grade unit of work built 
around correspondence with children in other 
parts of the United States can unfold into a mis¬ 
cellaneous but related lot of learnings, involving 
writing, reading, geographical concepts, history, 
oral expression, art, and what not. How different 
from setting out five or six unrelated subject- 
iosages for attempted common mastery! 

66 . The child does vot want an easy school; 
he wants a challenging one. 

By nature children and youth are not lazy; 
they arc active. If the teacher has any doubts 
about this, she needs but watch them in their out- 
of-class and out-of-school activities. With but lew 
exceptions they are busybodies who find the days 
too short. 

They seem lazy in the classroom when they 
are matched with work that is out of the range 
of their ability and out of their sphere ol interest. 
It is then that they seem dull. Some teachers are 
always complaining of their dull pupils. In these 
rooms are always found a fair percentage of inac¬ 
tive children. 

Some teachers try to meet such a situation by 
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continually lowering their expectations. Although 
it may be easier to lower one’s expectations than 
to raise the standard of one’s methods, the class- 
room may still remain dull for both pupil and 
teacher. An active child gets no more satisfaction 
out of the task that is too easy than he does from 
the task that is too difficult. 

The teacher of a first-grade class may be in¬ 
clined to speak of some of her children as imma¬ 
ture.” Only when a pupil is placed in a situation 
beyond his ability and experience does he seem 
immature. When the activities are properly 
geared to his readiness, such a child will usually 
turn out to be a busy fellow with worthy pur¬ 
poses. 

The hisrh-school teacher can avoid dull classes 

o 

by avoiding dull instructional materials and as¬ 
signments. 

Some teachers have that rare quality of teach¬ 
ing that keeps all the class coming along, actively 
reaching for the accomplishments that are just 
beyond them but yet within their range of achieve¬ 
ment. This makes for a challenging situation. 

O o 

It is the challenging classroom, and not the easy 

00 7 J 

one, that appeals to children. 
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67. The student is more important than 
the subject . 

He deserves your sympathy — the subject 
doesn’t, unless it is ailing and tottering around 
in an aimless manner. And even then, it invites 
improvement rather than sympathy. Subjects 
will always find their importance in the learner, 
not in themselves. 

On the other hand, the old saying, “We are 
teaching children, not subjects,” means little 
unless we answer the natural rejoinder, “We are 
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teaching children what?” The “what” is our cur¬ 
riculum problem. The teacher has much freedom 
in determining the nature of the courses he 
teaches; not even a basic textbook needs restrict 
him. It is the responsibility of guidance to get 
a student into the class that seems to promise the 
greatest development, and to change him from 
one room to another whenever the law of dimin¬ 
ishing returns seems to operate to a degree that 
would invite such change. You may have little 
to do with a child’s getting into your room, but 
you have a great responsibility for his direction 
once he is there. There is nothing of greater im¬ 
portance in your room than the individual pupil. 

68 . The limitations' of certain pupils in 
such abilities as reading and 'writing invite 
the school to explore other possible means 
of securing and expressing ideas . 

There comes a time in the efforts of teachers 
when it must be realized that some people will 
just have to go through life — and through the 
lemainder of their schooling — somewhat handi¬ 
capped in such fundamentals as reading and writ- 
mg. But it must also be realized that such people 
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will deal in ideas, concepts, and impressions just 
as do the more capable readers and writers. 

The school is invited to go behind its more 
formal program of reading and writing to deter¬ 
mine where it is trying to lead its pupils through 
such skills. Perhaps it is toward better citizen¬ 
ship, good work habits, the assumption of re¬ 
sponsibility, sound health attitudes, and so on. 
Only by seeing clearly these ultimate goals can 
the school take a reasonable attitude toward the 
pupil who is going to continue to be limited in 
such skills as reading and writing. If it sees these 
bigger goals clearly, the school will appreciate the 
fact that there are other aids to help pupils attain 
those ends. Radio, the motion picture, group 
discussion, transcriptions, field trips, the project 
approach to teaching, and other colleagues of the 
printed page beacon lor attention. 

Limitations in reading ability at ninth- or 
tenth-grade level are not a sin committed against 
teachers whose classrooms are loaded down with 
books. Rather, such limitations are handicaps 
that must not deprive pupils the right to reach 
their goals by means of other avenues. 
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69. Most teachers have more freedom in 
determining what they teach than they 
seem to think they have. 

It is not uncommon for a teacher to rationalize 
his repetition of his traditional teaching proce¬ 
dures with the statement that he is kept from 
changing by the administration, the state require¬ 
ment, the college, the community feeling, the 
prescribed course of study, or the like. 

So many different things can be done under 
the blanket head of a requirement, such as Eng¬ 
lish 10, American history, or general mathematics. 
Even if Silas Alaincv is called for in the required 
English course, there is no reason why one teacher 
cannot limit the study to one week of extensive 
reading even though the traditional thing seems 
to be five weeks of intensive reading. Even though 
Ameiican history is traditionally a chronological 
review of the political happenings from the ex- 
ploration period down to the present, there is 
no reason why an enterprising teacher could not 
begin with problems close to the lives of his stu¬ 
dents and their community, and take them back 

explore the beginnings ot or the reasons for 
such problems. 
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It is easier to imagine that we are prevented 

from doing a better teaching job than it is to do 
that better job. 

% 

70. The subject is a means to an end , the 
end being the wholesome development of 
the pupil bemg served. 

No, the subject is not an end in itself, and it 
has no meaning without a learner to give it mean¬ 
ing. No more should be expected of a subject 
than it can actually contribute to the learning 
situation at hand. Should it become apparent 
that the pupil has little in common with a par¬ 
ticular subject, it should not stand in the way of 
his wholesome development. That is, if it can’t 
help him, certainly it should not be used against 
him. To fail a pupil because he has not profited 
by a subject may be to look upon it as an end 
in itself, or to use it as a retribution. 

To attribute a disciplinary value to a subject, 

to tell the pupil that the reward for taking it 

rests in unrelated later life situations, or to evade 

otherwise his doubt of its value, is to be unfair 

9 

to both pupil and subject. Good teachers and 
schools will always depend heavily upon subject 
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matter, but they will call upon it after instruc¬ 
tional goals, student needs, and individual abili¬ 
ties and limitations have been determined - goals, 
needs, abilities, and limitations that reflect the 
present life of the pupil. And which pupil? The 
one actually being served now, not the one who 
was here yesterday, not the one -who will be here 
tomorrow, and not the one we would like to 
imagine is here today. Yes, a subject can help only 
the one who is here now. That s its test. 

71. The limitations of the specific subject 
that is being taught should never keep the 
teacher from sharing with his pupils the full 
breadth of his experience and the full iich- 
ness of his personality. 

In our town is Nora, a teacher of eight- and 
nine-year-olds, who looks after her flock of 35 
from 8:45 in the morning until 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, exclusive of the lunch hour. Ovei 
in a nearby junior high school is her sister, Mary, 
who is a teacher of mathematics. The sisters have 
much in common, but they have one thing in 
uncommon” that works to the advantage of the 
students of one and to the disadvantage of the 
students of the other. 
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Both teachers have their master’s degree in 
their respective fields, both have traveled exten¬ 
sively, they have a fine cultural background in 
common, they are talented musically and play 
the piano equally well, they enjoy people, they 
are highly professional in school relationships, 
they both like teaching, and they are both highly 
conscientious about their work. But Nora’s stu¬ 
dents get full advantage of her interests and 
abilities, while Mary’s students receive only a 
stilted portion of what she has to offer them. 

With her lively group of normal eight- and 
nine-year-olds, Nora directs a curriculum that 
encompasses a hundred and one learning activi¬ 
ties and interests of children of that age. The 
facilities of her room are shifted and rearranged 
from time to time throughout the day, the week, 
and the year, as the variation in the needs of the 
occasion calls for such flexibility on the part of 
the room and on the part of Nora. Both respond 
to the occasion, as the children day after day 
come to feel the charm and the talents of the 
teacher in “Miss Smith’s room.” . 

Over in Mary’s room, things move a bit dif¬ 
ferently. During the day five different groups of 
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high-school youth file in and then out of het 
room as they come for mathematics. The subject 
in itself is taught well and conscientiously, and 
the students respect the ability of the teacher in 
that field. Perhaps even respecting her abilit\ 
are those who are failed each year, those who can 
not profit by what Mary is offering in her room - 
mathematics. Conscientiously she gives of only 
one portion of her many talents, for she was hired 
to teach mathematics, and she says she never has 
time to teach it as it should be taught. Her room 
is known by the students not as “Miss Smiths 
room,” but as the mathematics room.” 

The curriculum encompasses much more in 
learning possibilities than the subject itself. 1 he 
subject is but one of the many means to the biggei 
ends of education. A particular teacher makes 
the difference between a rich classroom and .1 
meager one. 1 he teac her who feels the true depth 
of her calling, who places first the close human 
relationships that it implies, will see to it that the 
subject will not deprive her of sharing with her 
students the full breadth of her experience and 
the full richness of her personality. 
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72. The remedial approach to curriculum 
planning often violates sound principles of 
learning. 

The term r emedial has been used glibly in the 
terminology of the American educator since about 
1 935 * I* was fi rst use( i freely in labeling a special 
course for the slower readers. 'Remedial Read¬ 
ing” as the title of a course for slow readers is 

o 

still popular in many sections of the country. 
Remedial courses in other areas have also become 
popular with school administrators. 

This remedial approach, as popularized dur¬ 
ing the past decade, begins with the assumptions 
that all children need and can attain a common 
proficiency in such skills as reading, arithmetic, 
and spelling, and that the slow will respond to 
repeated treatment. The remedial approach is to 
test for the specific ability sought and to cut off 
for segregated treatment those who fall below 
a certain proficiency. 

Improving speed or comprehension in reading 
in the beginning years of school is dependent 
upon challenging experiences not only with 
printed materials but also with related activities 
leading up to and away from reading. Reading 
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improvement at Grade 7 cl 9 or 10 can no more 
be an isolated mechanical maneuver than it can 
at Grade 2 or 3. The improvement in reading, 
highly dependent as it is upon the desire and 
the need to read, cannot be forced upon a person. 
Sincere school administrators and conscientious 
English teachers must not let their interest in the 
reading problem blind them to the psychological 
realities of learning. 

Especially must teachers at the junior and 
senior high-school level refrain from looking 
upon low reading ability as an evil to be removed 
by a technical operation called “remedial read¬ 
ing.’ ’ It would be well to drop the term remedial 

from our efforts to help children and youth devel- 

* 

op. The teachers of academic subjects at these 
school levels must first ask, Why does this child 
need to read better than he does? Is it a need 
that he actually feels? Or is it a school need that 
reflects fixed classroom requirements set beyond 
his ability? 

Certainly good junior and senior high schools 
give their pupils help in improving their reading 
comprehension and rate, but such schools do so 
through regular classroom teachers who know 
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something about the subject. There may be a 
specialist to help in the program, with the aid 
of some special mechanical equipment, but such 
a specialist merely supplements the sensible and 
able approach of the regular classroom teachers. 

73. In educational planning, there can be 
no progress without change, but there can 
be change without progress. 

Complacency or self-satisfaction will never 
assure a school the progress that it needs to 
achieve. Curriculum development is a continu¬ 
ous process of study and improvement. Changes 
must come regularly. They need to be founded 
on careful study, research, and experimentation. 
They need to represent the thinking and the 
proposals of a maximum number of teachers and 
administrators. 

Once change is made in some phase of the 
school’s program, it is yet to be determined if 
progress has resulted. The true educational leader 
is one who is willing to back up and try again 
when it is apparent that the thing which seemed 
so promising is not paying the educational divi¬ 
dends that were expected. 
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74. The improvement of the school's pro¬ 
gram must begin where the teacher is y just 
as learning in the classroom must begin 
where the pupil is . 

Now and then, school administrators are so 
imbued with a promising curriculum innova¬ 
tion that they have heard about or seen, they are 
tempted to put it into practice in their own 
schools — almost at once. For instance, some years 
ago, at the high-school level the hour-period was 
adopted by school after school before teachers 
knew how to use it advantageously. 

The idea called for the recitation during part 
of the period and supervised study during the 
remainder. But the teachers were not at the true 
supervised-study level, and consequently many of 
them used that portion of the hour to do their 
desk work while the students studied at theirs. 
They were not ready to use the active laboratory 
procedure upon which the success of the super¬ 
vised-study plan depends. 

Some years ago the State of Virginia launched, 
through its State Department, what appeared on 
paper to be a most promising curriculum pattern 
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for the local school systems. But the curriculum 
plan began where its designers were, not where 
the average teacher of Virginia was. Conse¬ 
quently, the classrooms of Virginia were not 
influenced to the extent that the printed course 

of study would imply. 

A junior-high-school principal was once im¬ 
bued with the idea of a club for every student and 
every teacher. In one year he established 3d clubs 
in his school of 1,000 students-a school that 
had had only 6 clubs the previous year. Yes, his 
teachers accepted the sponsorships at lus bidding, 
hut the spirit for clubs bad not been developed. 
Within another year the program collapsed. 

Yes, the wise administrator takes a sounding 
of the position of his staff before launching 
changes, and he wisely leads them fiom where 


they are. 

75. The teacher's smile or frown is as 
much a part of the curriculum as arc the 
geography questions or the addition prob¬ 
lems that are assigned. 

We cannot judge a school s curriculum by 
looking at the statement or the outline of it that 
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is printed on a piece of paper. It can be judged 
only in the presence of the teachers who are intro¬ 
ducing the program and the children who are 
experiencing it. 

"I don’t want Miss Doe next year/’ says the 
first-grader, “because she shouts at the kids.” 
Even at the early primary years the children come 
to know through their companions which teachers 
shout, which are cross, and which operate their 
classrooms with a smile on their face. 



It is not by chance that students at the upper 
grade levels assign pet names to those teachers 
who are severe, cross, or unreasonable. The child 
who has a pleasant and cheerful teacher takes 
much more away from the classroom for use now 
and in later life than does the child whose mis¬ 
fortune it is to have been placed with the teacher 
with a frown. 



& Eogr^phy 
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76 . The heavier the percentage of failures 
at any grade level or in any class, the more 
fixed is the curriculum. 

There is much evidence to show that not only 
are there breaks in our educational organization, 
but that teachers tend to be shocked at the pupils 
sent to them by the school below. 1 he heaviest 
percentage of 1 ail lire in school comes at the 
grades that represent the first in the respective 
school units. 

That is, in the 8-4-4 plan, the heaviest per¬ 
centage of failures in the elementary school comes 
in the first grade, in the high school at the ninth, 
and in the college at the freshman year. In the 
(3‘3"3"4 plan the same thing holds true. In the 
6-4~4-2 and the 6-6-4 plans, it is the same. 

In other words, first, our school units tend 
to operate as separate entities, and, second, each 
tends to establish a fixed curriculum which results 
in heavy failures at the first step of the new unit 
before pupils can make adjustments to that new 
school. 

It has been stated by students of the subject 
that American schools fail 20 per cent of the first- 
graders. Part of this retardation is represented in 
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the placement of some children in a so-called 
junior-primary class for a semester before per¬ 
mitting them to enter the regular first grade. This 
heavy failure represents a fixed conception of the 
first-grade curriculum that has been handed down 
in America from earlier years. 

In the case of the teacher who recognizes the 
natural differences among first-graders and adjusts 
her work and expectations in accordance with 
those differences, failures are at a minimum. 

As to required high-school subjects, English 

m 

and mathematics usually take the heaviest toll. 
Again, the curriculum is set out as a rather fixed 
body of content that must be mastered by all who 
dare pass that way. Only when work and expec¬ 
tations are set in reasonable relationship to ca¬ 
pacity and needs can the curriculum be con¬ 
sidered flexible and can failures be held to a 
minimum. 

In so far as teaching begins within a reason¬ 
able radius of the abilities of the ones being served 
by that teaching, so is lessened the likelihood ol 
failure. Teachers do not lower standards when 
they compromise their teaching with the realities 
of their classes. 
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77'. A school program does not stand still; 
it goes either forward or backward. 

The administrator who wants the maximum 
in learning to come from the school's efforts be¬ 
wares of a static school program, highly organized 
to the point where the efficient organization be¬ 
comes a joy and pride in itself. 

For instance, the school that successfully oper¬ 
ated 15 clubs last year finds this year that if such 
success is to carry over, there must be some change 
in the club program. Maybe 10 will continue, but 
5 will find a natural death because they do not fit 
the present situation — a situation which gives 
birth to a few new ones. 

The 40-minute class period may have served 

% 

the Horace Mann junior high school well for 20 
years, but this year the pressure of a new instruc¬ 
tional emphasis seems to call for one 70-minute 
c lass period besides the shorter 40-minute periods. 

Miss Jones’s fourth-grade classroom that ear¬ 
ned out such a profitable unit on transportation 
last year gives a minimum of attention to the 
subject this year, owing to a particular combina¬ 
tion of needs and interests in her new fourth-grade 
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group. However, there is no reason to think that 
the year’s program will not be just as successful 

as last year’s. 

Ordinarily Miss Ryan teaches first grade each 
year. But last spring she asked to go with her 
group into second grade. It is quite possible that 
she will carry them through the third grade be¬ 
fore she goes back to pick up a new first-grade 

class. 

No, the curriculum is not a fixed piece of 
machinery to be polished and repolished each 
year until its gloss blinds the school and the 
community to its antiquity. 


CONCLUSION 


And, in closing, we might list a few more prin¬ 
ciples that speak for themselves: 

78. Interest enhances effort. 

79. Learning takes place better when the 
pupil knows where he is going and that place is 
somewhere that he wants to go. 

80. Continued growth in the child is depend¬ 
ent upon continued growth in the teacher. 

81. A teacher may tire a class, just as a class 
may tire the teacher. 

82. The pupil should stand as the center of 
the organization of the school. 

83. The right method lor one classroom 
teacher may be the wrong one for another. 

84. Lasting education is not a matter of teach¬ 
er-telling, but rather one of pupil-doing. 

85. Whenever the pressure of time in the 
classroom iorces a choice between conformity and 
originality in the work that the pupil is doing, 
the teacher should cast her lot with the latter. 
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86. A teacher who uses undemocratic prac 
tices in the classroom can hardly expect to estab¬ 
lish with the student a true appreciation ol 
democracy. 

87. It is as important for the teacher to know 
the child as it is for him to know the subject 
matter. 

88 . Modification of behavior in the learner 
is the most effective measure of an educational 
program. 

89. A single standard of attainment for a class 
has nothing in common with an appreciation of 
individual differences. 
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